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Economic Survey of Small Industries, 1954 

District Maldah 


0.1. Introduction. — Tlie State Statistical Bureau, Goveniment of West 
Bengal, has already published the report on the economic survey of small 
industries of the city of Calcutta. As ex])lained in that rejjort the work 
was later extended to otlun* towns and rural areas of the State. Reports 
on the economic condition of small industries for each of the fourteen 
districts and the ('alcutta Industrial area will be submitted se])aralely. The 
present report deals with the small industries of the district of Maldah. 

1.1. Preliminary work^ — The listing of establishments in respect of 
the small industries in urban areas of the district was done on a complete 
enumeration basis but in the rural areas 10 i)cr cent, of the total number 
of villages w^ere schicted for the purpose. All the villages in the sample, 
liowever, were comjdciely enumerated. The numbers of towns and villages 
covejed in this district w^ere 2 and 178 resja'ctively. 

1.2. The esiablislimcnts w’cre classified into 80 classes acc'ording to the 
priiici])al products manufactured in each establishment as in the case of the 
small industries of Calcutta. To meet the recjuirements of the Directorate 
of Industries, the following 14 classes of industries already included under 
the 80 broad (dassifications, w'ere, liowever, considered separately, namely, 
(1) steel trunks, (2) steelwdre products, (3) cutlery, (4) cycle parts, (6) locks, 
fO) silk roaring, (7) silk reeling, (8) silk weaving, (9) artificial silk, 
(10) mats, (11) sport goods, (12) hrmsh manufacture, (13) sim])le types of 
luaihematieal instruments, and (14) coir and coir products. The small 
industries weie thus classified into 100 classes in all. The names of the 
industri(*s an^ shown in Appendix B. The schedule used for listing the 
names of industries is given in x\ppeiidix A. 

1.3. The preliminary work as referred to in the above ])aragra])h was 
completed by the field st.atf of the Agricultural Statistics Branch of the 
Bureau during the marginal time in 1952. In order to get more up-to-date 
information on the above 14 classes of industries, as mentioned in para- 
graph 1.2, if was necessary lo carry out a spe(*ial survey in certain centres 
of the districts, when* tlie industries under investigation were known to be 
localised. Ifi Maldah, during the first ])has(^ of the s])eeial snrv(*y, listing 
of establishments of tin* s])e(‘ified imlustries was done on a eom])letc 
eiiumeration basis in Knglish Bazar town, English Bazar P.S. area and 
Kaliaelmk P.S. area, which arc tin* localised centn.*s for silk weaving, silk 
c(/coon Tearing and silk reeling industries. 

1.4. Each class of industry w^as, as in the case of small industries of 
Calcutta, further sub-divided into the following four categories, viz., 
(1) using imver and employing less than 10 workers, (2) using ])ower and 
employing 10 or more workers, not using power and employing less 
than 10 workers and (4) not using power and employing 10 or more 
w^orkers. 

2.1. Specified industriesi — It is to be noted, however, that the localised 
centres, constituting a fraction of the total area of the districti, were 
surveyed in the year 1954 and in order to ascertain the total number of 
estahlisliments in respect of specified industries, the following ])rocedure has 
been adopted. As already stated, listing of establishments in urban areas 
during both the surveys was done on a complete enumeration basis. In the 
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preliminary survey, ill the towns in the district were surveyed but only 
•selected centres where the specified industries are localised were covered 
during the second round survey. The total number of establishments in a 
«;i)ecified industry in the district has been obtained by summing up the 
number of such industries in those localised centfes as found during the 
second round survey with the total number of establishments in the other 
towns as found during the first round. In the rural areas, estimates were 
first prejjared for the entire district excluding the areas where the specified 
industries are localised. This number added up to the number of estab- 
lishments obtained from the areas where the industries are localised was 
taken as the total number of establishments for the rural area as a whole. 

2.2. It may be noticed in this connection that the above 14 industries 
were originally included under three parent classifications, viz., (i) general 
engineering (29), (ii) silk and artificial silk (53) and (iii) unspecified 
industries (03). The numbers of establishmenis now included under the 
three jiarent classifications, therefore, Imve been tak(‘n to be the remainders 
of the original pojiulation figures under these broad heads after deducting 
the total numbers of establisliments under the siieeified industries in each 
group. For example, the number of establishments under ‘‘general 
engineering” was obtained by subtriu^ii ng the algebraic sum of the numbers 
of establishments under “steel trunks* \ “cutlery’ \ “steel wire products”, 
“cycle parts” and “locks” as obtained during the second round survey from 
tlie total number under parent classification in the ])reUmiiiary survey. 
Expressed mathematically, the total number in the parcuit (dassificaiioii is 

( iV — m ) where N denotes the number of establishments obtained 
% 

during the ]ireliminary survey in the parent classification, and 
represents the number of establisliments in the specified industry 

during the second round survey. The same procedure has been adopted in 
both rural and urban areas. 

3.1. The Sample . — ^^Tlie total number of esiablishmeiils included in 
categories 1, 2 and 4 of the different industries wore found to bo very small 
as compared to the total number of establishments in category 3. For the 
])ur]>ose of drawing samples for the economic survey, llierefore, the entire 
district was first stratified as follows: — 


(1) Categories 1, 2 and 4 of each class of industry were considered 
separately for the urban and rural areas. 

(2) The ('stablisliments in category 3 of each class of industry in the 
urban and rural areas were considered together for drawing samples. As 
j>ointed out in ])aragraj)lj 1 *4 of the report, category 3 includes small estab- 
lishments not using jiower and em])loying less than 10 workers. As ilie 
main characierisiics of these cottage industries are practi(‘.ally the same in 
both urban and rural areas it was de(!ided io consider them together for 
leducing the number of samples in the interest of economy. 

3.2. The iiumh(?r of samples drawn from each category and class of 
industry has been taken to be as follows: — 


(а) 1—25 

(б) 26—100 

(c) 101—500 

(d) 501 and above 


. . Complete enumeration. 

. . 40 per cent, with a minimum of 25. 
. . 10 per cent, with a minimum of 40. 

. . 2 '5 per cent, with a minimum of 50. 



The minimum numbers in (c) and (d) above are less than what were 
taken in Calcutta. Outside Calcutta such large numbers occur mostly in. 
rural industries of certain types in which the characteristics are expected 
to be less variable. 

Samples were drawn systematically, but in those cases where systematic 
samples could not be drawn, principles of random sampling were followed. 
Altogether 1,259 samples were selected in this district. 

3.3. It will be noticed that in rural areas 8amj)les have been drawn at 
two stages for the preparation of district wise estimates for the various 
classes of industries. As pointed out in paragraph 1.1 the first stage was 
confined to the listing of establishments in al)out 10 i>er cent, of the total 
number of villages. At the second stage a sub-sample of establishments 
has been drawn for the economic survey on the basis given in paragraph 
3.2. 

3.4. On scrutiny of the economic survey records it was observed that 
both classification and category as recorded i>reviously in certain schedules 
required to be chaiiged. During the interval between listing and the econo- 
mic enquiry tlie number of workers engaged in some* establishments was 
found to have changed re([uiring amendments of division into categories. 
Moreover it was found in some cases that the classification of an establish- 
ment by indusiry on the basis of princi])al products as reported by the 
ow^ners at the listing stage wuxs not correct. The po])ulation figures accord- 
ingly had to be adjusted on the basis of sample figures. The basis finally 
adoi)ted for adjustment of population figures is given below which is the 
same as in the case of the small industries of Calcutta. 


There are 100 industries and four categories in each industry, i.e., in 
all 100x4-400 groups. 

Let F^ and denote respectively the population -ind sample 

figures in groups 1 and 2. 


Let us further assume that out of samples as originally reported 
in group 1 actually belong to group 2 while iv^ out of TVg samples actually 
belong to group 1 instead of group 2. The adjusted population figures in 


groups 1 and 2, have been taken to be equal to + 

and ^ Pg ^ ^ respectively. The above formulae have been 

generalised for adjusting pO])ulation figures wherever more than two 
groxi]JS are involved. 


4.1. Field work for the economic enquiry,— The Geld work in connec- 
tion with the economic survey of the small industries was done in the 
marginal time in 1954 by the field staff of the Agricultural Statistics Branch 
in the district. It may be mentioned that the Jute-Aus survey in the 
northern zone of West Bengal starts a month earlier than elsewhere and 
the staff of the district consequently have less marginal time. This created 
the need for requisition of staff from other zones. The allotment of work 
was done in such a way as to minimise deputations. Work in the rural 
areas had to he carried out by the district staff, whereas in urban areas, it 
was allotted to the staff coming on deputation from other districts. Eco- 
nomic enquiry by the district staff commenced on 3rd April, 1954 and was 
completed by 12th June, 1954. Work by staff on deputation started about 
a month later on 7th May, 1954 and continued till 30th June, 1954. In all 
25 Assistant Investigators were engaged in the survey work and 1,667 man- 
days were spent. 
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4.2. The difficulties experienced by the staff in collecting data were 
*nainly as follows; — 

(i) The owners of establishments in most cases do not maintain books 

of accounts. Information on specific items were, therefore, 
given by them only approximately. There was a general 
tendency to show the cost of production as being higher than 
what it was. It was, therefore, necessary in many cases to ask 
(luestions on allied matters to cliecdv up their statements. 

(ii) It was a very difficult task on the part of investigators to collect 

information from such establishments as have grown up as 
necessary adjuncts to big trading concerns, such as radio and 
gramophone rei)airing, compounding of Ayurvedic medicines 
attached to the dispensary of a physician, etc. 

(iii) Identification of samples caused immense trouble to the staff. In 
rural areas, particularly in the absence of any name of the 
concern, it was very difficult to find out the actual location of 
the small industries and to trace out the owners of such 
concerns. 

5.1. Compilation. — The scheme for the compilation and analysis of 
data in respect of towns other than Calcutta and rural areas of the State 
was a])proved and sanction finally accorded by the Finance I)e])artment on 
9th June, 1954 for the entertainment of necessary staff' and for other contin- 
gent exj)enses in this connection. The compilation and analytical work, 
however, started on 7th June, 1954 and is scheduled to be completed by 
6th March, 1955. The staff' sanctioned were 1 statistician, 1 supervisor, 12 
inspectors, 60 assistant computers, 2 low’or division clerks, 1 ty])ist and 5 
orderlies and i)cons. The statisticifin was in charge of scrutiny and analysis 
of the data. A Deputy Director of the Bureau supervised the work gene- 
rally, the entire ojierations being conducted under the guidance of the 
Director. 

6.1. Schedule of economic enquiry, — The schedules used for the econo- 
mic enquiry are showm in Appendix C. The first i)art of the schedule deal- 
ing with the general economic condition of the associated family remained 
the same as designed for the economic enquiry in Calcutta. Some addi- 
tions w^ere, ho\^ever, made in the second part for the pur])ose of obtaining 
additional information relating to availability of raw materials, agencies 
for sale, character of cpm]ietition, if any, faced by Ihe industries and 
defails about machineries and tools used as recpiired by tlie Directorate of 
Industries. 

7.1. Details of the sample, — A statement shownig the total number of 
samples allotted in the district, numher of establishments surveyed, 
number of scdiedules rejected due to different caust^s and the number of 
schedules finally accepted for analysis is showm in Ajipendix D. It will be 
seen that out of a total number of 1,259 sainpl€\s, 8'16 samjiles only were 
acccjited for analysis. Four hundred and twentythree samples were rejected 
due to various reasons. Out of ihese 426 rejected samples 26 w’ere found 
closed, 224 not in existence any longer and 69 could not be traced. Three 
were found registered with the Chief Inspector of Factories and 98 were 
rejected due to various reasons. In case of one sample only the owmei 
refused to give any information. These accounted for a total of 421 rejec- 
tions. Only two schedules were rejected on scrutiny. Regarding factories 
which w'ere not found in existence at the time of the economic enquiry in 
1954, it may be stated that these were found functioning at the listing stage 
in 1952. Many of these small establishments crop up and grow out of 
existence frequently or shift from place to place. The total number of 
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suijLi eslablishinents perhaps remains more or less the same from year to 
yetii- in normal time. Whatever may be the implications of these peciiliar 
ciicumstances, the estimates presented in this report refer to the economic 
conditions as found in the sample in 1954 ai)])lied to the total number of 
concerns as found during the listing stage in 1952. 

8.1. Industries of the district. — Appendix D referred to in the preced- 
ing paragraph shows samjdes allotted to 54 classes of industries. As stated 
earlier the total number of classtis adopted for the survey is 100 as shown in 
appendix B. No establishment of the remaining 48 classes of factories was 
found in the district at any stage of the survey. It w’ill also be noticed 
from A]jpendix D tlmt information vrixa not available for 12 classes of 
industries out of the above 54, the reason being that only about 1 or 2 
establishments had been found at the listing sla«e. These were mostly 
found non-existent at the time of the econoinicf survey. The (?conomic data 
included in this report, therefore, refer to the rfunaining 42 industries. 
Only ^10 of these 42 industries had more than 20 establishments ac(*ording 
to estimates made. Industries having less than 21 establishments w’ere 
lumped together for the purposes of estimates of details. The tables, there- 
fore, show’ details in respect of dO industries each of w^hich has at least 21 
establishments in the district. These are (1) wheat flour, etc., (2) rice 
milling, (2) rice products, (4) sweets, elc., (5) distilleries, (G) vegetable oils, 
(7) earihernw’ares, (8) cotton textiles, (9) chemicals, (10) brass-w’ares, etc., 
(11) general engineering, (12) blacksmith, (I'l) cutlery, (14) footw’ear, 
(15) bricks, tiles, etc., (IG) wood chopping, (17) wood ware, (18) bamboo 
and cane ])roducts, (19) bidi products, (20) groundnut, dal, etc., (21) cloth- 
ing, (22) silk rearing, (2‘1) silk reeling, (24) silk weaving, (25) ship build- 
ing, (2G) gold and silver w’ares, ornaments, etc., (27) toy making, (28) dairy, 
(29) carls and (40) a|)]jarel. The tables also show’ details for 12 industries 
added togellnu* each of which has less I ban 21 ostablishments in the district, 
namely, (1) biscuit making, (2) soaj), (4) tanning, (4) ])rinting, (5) rope 
making, (G) unspecified induwstries, (7) w\atch re])airing, (8) laundry, 
(9) photogra])h8, (10) photo-framing, (11) musical instruments and (12) wax 
products. In addition lo the information, ns indicated above, given in all 
the tables, Talde (1) shows the number of establishments which were found 
at the listing stage but could not be found during the survey in the second 
jdmse. The numbers were very small and the establishments hedong to 12 
classes of industries as follows: (1) fruit processing, (2) w’oollon textiles, 

(4) jute textiles, (4) eenuml and eoncrete prodncls, (5) saw’ jnilling, (G) tea 
manufacturing, (7) tobacco products, (8) w’ehbing, narrow fabrics, etc., 
f9) thread and thread ball making, (10) electro plating, (11) conch shell 
products and (12) mats. 

9.1. Results Of the survey. — ^As stated in paragraph 7.1 ‘above, 836 
samj)les w’ere accepted for analysis. The iahles propar(‘d as a result of 
this analysis are described below’. The table headings arc* — 

(1) Summary of results. 

(2) Em])loyinent posilion in the associated families by industries. 

(4) Distribution of average number of non-working (le])endants in the 
associated families by industries and by causes. 

(4) Percentage distribution of the memhers of the associated families 

(including servants, tutors, etc.) by industries and by standards 
of education. 

(5) Average annual income (rupees) of the associated families by 

industries and by sources of income. 

(6) Distribution of land (owned and possessed) ,of associated families 

by industries. 



(7) Production of crops f?rown per associated family by industries and 

by varieties of crops. 

(8) Percentage distribution of family expenditure on groups of items 

of the associated families by industries. 

(9) Average number of man-months worked per establishment by 

industries and by total vahies of assets. 

(10) Average value (rupees) of assets per establishment By industries 
and by different assets. 

(lOA) Estimated number of some important machines used by selected 
industries. 

(11) Average value (ni])ees) of liabilities i)er establishment by 

industries and by different liabilities. 

(12) Distribution of liabilities (rupees) per establishment by industries 

and by sources of liabilities. 

(13) Labour employed per establishment by different age-groups. 

(14) Hired labour em])loyed and wages paid per man-month per 

establishment by age-groups. 

(14A) Distribution of family labour by industries. 

(15) Coii8um])tion ofi fuels, lubricating materials, raw materials, etc., 

per establishment by industries. 

(15A) Quantity and value of raw materials consumed per establishment 
by industries. 

(16) Production and sale of finished goods, amount received for work 

done for others per establishment and value of work done per 
man-month by industries. 

(16 A) Quantity and value of finished products made during the year 
for sale per establishment by industries. 

(17) Average cost as percentage of average value of production per 

establishment by industries. 

9.2. Wherever possible, data within each industry have been shown 
separately for each of the four categories of establishments enumerated in 
paragraph 1.4. 

9.3. The weighted averages in each industry have been calculated on 
the basis of total figures. The 12 industries, the total number of establish- 
ments in each of whicdi is 20 or below, have been grouped and shown as 
“all other industries”, lleferencc may be made to the individual tables 
for obtaining information in detail. In the paragraphs below an attempt 
has been made to bring out the salient features only. 

9.4. As pointed out in paragraph 7.2 in the report of the small indus- 
tries of Calcutta, boat-making as obtained in the other towns and rural 
areas of tlie State has been shown under the classification “ship building*'. 

10.1. The tables are discussed below: — 

Table 1. i^ummary of results , — This table summarises the 
statistics on (i) total number of establishments, (ii) total 
and average value of assets, (iii) total and average number of 
labour employed divided into family labour and hired labour, (iv) totjil 
and average amount of wages paid to hired labour, (v) total and average 
value of raw materials, etc., consumed, (vi) total and average value of fuels 
consumed, (vii) total and average cost of productiSn excluding family 
labour, (viii) total and average value of work done per establishment for 
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each industry as well as (ix) average total cost (excluding family labour) 
as percentage of average value of production. Column (4) of the table 
shows the number of establishments within the district in each industry. 
It will be noticed that there were altogether 26,617 small manufacturing 
establishments in the district. 211 establishments were, however, excluded 
for lack of information at the listing stage. The number of establishments 
within each industry, for which relevant information could not be obtained, 
is given in column (5). Column (6) shows the number of establishments on 
the basis of which the estimates in the different tables presented in this 
report were prepared. It will be seen that the figures in column (6) have 
been obtained by subtracting the figures in column (5), from the figures 
given in column (4). Excluding the establishments for which information 
was not available the total number of establishments in all small industries 
of the district has been taken as 26,406. Total value of raw materials 
used in these establishments is about Rs. 2 -2 crores, total value of work done 
about Rs. 3 *7 crores. Total labour employed is about 76,000 of whom about 
1,500 are hired. Total wages paid to hired labour per year in the small 
industries of the district of Malda are about Rs. 4 lakhs. 

10.2. Details for individual industries will be available in the tables. 
For ready reference the industries have been divided into groui)s by different 
characteristics and shown below. Except (a) below the distributions are for 
averages. For example, in those industries whose assets have been shown 
as between Rs. 2,501 to Rs, 5,000, there may be a few establishments whose 
assets are above or below the aforesaid range. The statement means that 
the average assets of establislimeuts in those industries fall within this 
range. It sboiild also be noted that in some cases the values of a few large 
establishmenls often raises the average value for the industry as a whole 
80 as to shift the industry into a group of higher value. For a study of 
details reference should be made to the appropriate tables at the end of 
the r(!port. 

The distributions have been shown under the following headings: — 

(a) Distribution into groups by number of establishments. 

{h) Distribution into groups by average value of assets j)er establish- 
ment. 

(c) Distribution into groups by average number of workers per establish- 

ment including family labour. 

(d) Distribution into groups by percentage of family labour to total 

labour per cstablishineut. 

(/?) Distribution into groups by average wages paid to hired labour per 
year per establishment. 

</) Distribution into grou])8 by total labour employed per industry 
including family labour. 

(//) Distribution into groups by average value of raw materials consum- 
ed per year per establishment. 

(7i) Distribution into groups by average cost of production excluding 
family labour per year per establishment. 

(i) Distribution into groups by average value of work done per year 
per establishment. 

{j) Distribution into groups by total value of work done per year per 
industry. 

{k) Disiribution into groups by average income per year per establish- 
ment including cost of family labour. 
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The above are discussed below. The main tables show estimates for 
30 industries, each separately, and 12 industries lumped together. But in 
presenting the distributions as indicated above each industry of the group 
of the aforesaid 12 industries has been considered separately. The numbers 
of establishments being small the estimates are subject to large errors in 
respect of these 12 industries. The tables should therefore be used with 
caution wherever any of these twelve industries occur: — 


{a) Distribution into groups by number of establishments. 


Number of establishments. Niunber Name of industries. 

of 

industries. 


( 1 ) 

Up to 6 

6—10 

11—25 

26—50 

61—260 

251—600 

601—1,000 
1,001—2,500 
2,601 and above 


(2) (3) 

7 Soap, tanning, rope, watch-repairing, photo framing,. 

musical instruments and wax products. 

Printing, unspecified industries and photograph. 

Biscuits, bricks, silk weaving and laundry. 

Chemicals, cutlery, groundnut decorticating, toys and 
apparel. 

6 Diatillerios, brass products, general engineering, bidi^ 
tailoring and ship building. 

8 Wheat, earthenwares, blacksmith, footwear, wood 

chopping, w'oodwaro, bamboo products arul carts. 

6 Kice products, sw’eots, silk reeling, gold ornaments and 
dairy. 

3 Rice milling, vegetable oils and cotton textiles. 

1 Silk rearing. 

42 


The names of the industries have been shortened in these tables. Here 
prinliug includes book-binding and embossing as well, and groundnut 
decorticating includes ‘^dal”. It will be noticed from the table that none 
of the industries under soap, tanning and rope, etc., shown in the first row, 
have more than five establishments. Similarly the last row show^s there are 
more than 2,500 establishments under silk-rearing, which is nndouhtedly 
the major cottage industry in the district of Malda. The actual numbers 
may be read from the table itself. It may be noted that the largest number 
of small establishments occur in the following nine industries, namely, 
rice products, sweets, silk reeling, gold ornaments, dairy, rice milling, 
vegetable oils, cotton textiles and silk rearing in ascending order. These 
nine industries account for about 86 per cent, of the total of 26,400 establish- 
ments in the district. 
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<&) Distribution into groups by average value of assets per ostablishmenti 


Average value of 
(Rs.) 


Number of Number of 
industries, establish- 
ments. 


Name of industries. 


( 1 ) 


Up to 100 


101—260 


261—600 


( 2 ) 

6 


(3) 


(4) 


2,610 Rice milling, rice products, distilleries, wood 
chopping, groundnut decorticating and 
rope. 

4,325 Wlieat, cotton textiles, footwear, bamboo 
products, toys, dairy and laundry. 


11 18,017 Sweets, vegetable oils, earthenwares, brass 

products, blacksmith, cutlery, bidi, tailor- 
ing, silk rearing, gold ornaments and carts. 


601—2,600 

2,601—10,000 
10,001 and above 


12 


1,472 Biscuits, general engineering, wood ware ^ 
silk realing, silk weaving, ship building, 
watch repairing, photographs, photofram- 
ing, apparel, musical instruments and 
wax products. 

75 Soap, chemicals, bricks and printing. 


7 Tanning and unspecified industries. 


42 


26,406 


The first row .shows that there are six industries, namely, rice ihilling, 
rice products, distilleries, wood chopping?, groundnut de(‘orticating and rope, 
in which the total number of establishments is 2,510 and in '^hich the 
average vali*-^ of total assets per establishment does not exceed Ks. 100. 
Similarly tht iast row shows that there are altogether seven establishments 
in two industries, namely, soap and unspecified industries. Their average 
assets per establishment exceed Rs. 10,000. The concentration is the highest 
in the two groups, viz., Rs. 251-500, and Rs. 501-2,500, as against Rs. 501- 
2,500 and Rs. 5,001-10,000 in the case of Calcutta. The former of the two 
assets groups of largest concentration, accounts for 68 per cent, and the 
latter 6 per cent., a total of 74 per cent., ofi the total number of establish- 
ments. The above table shows groupings by averages. It may be pointed 
out that 97 per cent, of the establishments not using power and with less 
than 10 workers under “general engineering^ have assets on the average 
of Rs. 251-500 but the total average has been raised by a small number of 
rich power using concerns. It may also be noted that a few establishnients 
using power and with less than 10 workers under “wheat“ and “rice milling** 
industries have assets on the average of more than Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 2,500 
respectively, although the total average value of assets is in the group of 
Rs. 101-250 in the first case and Rs. 100 and less in the latter industry. 
Similarly in the case of silk-rearing industry, some 142 establishments not 
tising power and with more than 9 workers, out of 13,529, have assets on 
the average of more than Rs. 500, although the pooled average lies in the 
group of Rs. 251—500. 
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{c) .Distribution into groups by average number of workers per establish- 
ment including family labour. 


Average number of workers. Number of Number of 
industries, establish- 
ments. 

Names of indiistries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

0—2 

22 

5,538 

Wheat, rice milling, sweets, distilleries, 
general engineering, blacksmith, cultery, 
footwear, > wood chopping, bamboo pro- 
ducts, bidi, groimchiut decorticating, 
tailoring, rope, ship building, gold orna- 
ments, laundry, photographs, photo- 
framing, carts, musical instruments and 
wax products. 

2--4 

16 

20,797 

Rico products, buscuits, vegetable oils, 
soap, earthenwares, cotton textiles, chemi- 
cals, brass products, woodware, silk 
rearing, silk reeling, silk weaving, watch 
repairing, toys and dairy. 

4—6 

4 

70 

Bricks, printing, unspecified industries and 
apparel. 

Tanning. 

7 and above 

1 

42 

1 

26,406 


The group 2-4 actually indicates the range 2-01-400; similarly for 
other groups. The first row shows the names of the industries which are 
the smallest in size and do not employ more than 2 persons on the 
average; similarly for other rows. The concentration is the highest in 
the groups 2-4 and 0-2 employees. 20,797 establishments out of a total 
of 26,400 employ only 2 to 4 persons. These account for about 78 per cent, 
of the establishments belonging to 15 industries. 5,538 establishments 
or nearly all of the remainder employ two persons or less and belong to 
22 different classes of industries. Only 71 establishments belonging to 5 
industries employ more than four persons on the average. 


(d) Distribution into groups by percentage of family labour to total 
labour per establishment. 


Percentage of family 

Number of Number of 

Names of industries. 

labour. 

(1) 

industries. 

(2) 

establish- 

ments. 

(3) 

(4) 

Up to 30 

1 

1 

Tanning. 

30—40 

1 

6 

Printing. 

40—60 

3 

30 

Bricks, watch repairing and photo framing 

60—60 

2 

48 

Chemicals and unspecified industries. 

60—70 

3 

86 

Soap, tailoring and musical instruments. 

70—80 

4 

704 

Biscuits, brass products, general engineering 

gO_100 

28 

26,631 

and woodwares. 

Wheat, rice milling, rice products, sweets. 

42 

26,406 

distilleries, vegetable oils, earthenweu^s, 
cotton textiles, blacksmith, cutlery, foot- 
wear, wood chopping, bamboo products, 
bidi, groundnut decorticating, rope, silk 
rearing, silk reeling, silk weaving, ship 
buildi^, gold ornaments, toys, dairy, 
laundry, photographs, carts, apparel and 
wax products. 
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The group 30-40 actually ‘indicates the range 30-01 to 40 :00; similarly 
for other groups. In the tanning industry shown in the first row in 
which there is only one establishment there is hardly any family labour. 
The concentration is the highest in the last group, i.e., 80-100 per cent, 
of family labour. Out of 42 industries 27, having 25,518 establishments, 
i.e., nearly 97 per cent, of the total establishments in the district, employ 
family labour which is more than 90 per cent, of total labour. Only in 
the case of laundry the actual percentage is 83*3. 


(e) Distribution into groups by average wages paid to hired labour per 

year per establishment. 


Average wages paid to Number of Number of Namos of induatries. 

hired labour. industries, establish- 


(Rb). 


ments. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


11 

17,956 

Wheat, rice milling, sweets, earthenwares. 


blacksmith, bidi, silk rearing, silk reeling, 
silk weaving, sliip building and photo 
framing. 


101—260 

664 

General engineering, woodware, tailoring and 
laundry. 

261—600 

151 

Biscuits, brass products, watch repairing 
and musical instruments. 

601—1,000 . . 

61 

Soap, chemicals and unspecified industries 

1,000 and above 

31 

Tanning, bricks and printing. 


25 18,842 


Seventeen industries, namely, rice products, distilleries, vegetable 
oils, cotton textiles, cutlery, footwear, wood chopping, bamboo products, 
groundnut decorticating, rope, gold ornaments, toys, dairy, photographs, 
carts, apparel and wax products do not employ any hired labour; 
consequently no payment of wages is made by them. These industries 
have already been included in the range of 80-100 in the distribution by 
percentage of family labour to total labour. The number of industries 
shown in this table, therefore, is 25 as against 42 in other tables. Tbe 
largest number of establishments pays between Bs. 1-100 per year as 
wages to hired labour. These industries appear to employ hired labour 
only occasionally. The industries in this group account for about 68 
per cent, of the total number of establishments in the district. It is also 
noticeable that in three industries, namely, tanning, bricks and printing, 
the average wages paid to hired labour per year exceeds Bs. 1,000. 
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(/) Distribution into groups by total labour employed per industry 
including family labour. 


Total labour. 

Number of Number of 
industries, establish- 
ments. 

Names of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(Jp to 100 

17 

272 

Biscuits, soap, tanning, cutlery, groundnut 
decorticating, printing, rope, silk weaving, 
ship building, unspecified industries, 
watch repairing, toys, laimdry, photo- 
graphs, photo-framing, .musical instru- 
ments and wax products. 

101—600 . . 

8 


Distilleries, chemicals, brass products, 
general engineering, bricks, bidi, tailoring 
and apparel. 

601—1,000 . . 

8 

3,118 

Wheat, blacksmith, footwear, wood chop- 
ping, woodwares, bamboo products, gold 
ornaments and carts. 

1,001—6,000 . . 

7 

6,633 

Rice milling, rice products, sweets, vegetable 
oils, earthenwares, silk reeling and dairy. 

6,001 and above 

2 

42 

16,931 

26,406 

Cotton textiles and silk rearing. 


It will be seen from the first row that there are 17 industries, namely, 
biscuits, soap, etc., each of which employs not more than 100 workers 
in all the establishments together in that industry. In other words all 
the establishments in the district belonging to any of these industries 
together employ 100 persons or less incluaing family labour. Similarly 
for other rows. It is observed that the largest number of total labour, 
i.e., more than i^),0()0 is employed in cotton textile and silk rearing 
industries, constituting about 16,000 establishments. It may be pointed 
out that in cotton textiles no hired labour is employed as may be seen 
from table (e). Next in order are seven industries, naujely, rice milling, 
rice products, etc., each of which employs between, 1,001-5,000 workers. 
The following industries, namely, wheat, blacksmith, footwear, etc., come 
next, each of which employs between 501 and 1,000 workers. 


(g) Distribution into groups by average value of raw materials 
consumed per year per establishment. 


Average value of raw 

Number of Number of 

materials. 

(Rs.) 

industries. 

establish- 

ments. 

Names of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Up to 100 . . 

6 

776 

Distilleries, wood chopping, bamboo pro* 
ducts, toys and apparel. 

101—250 . . 

8 

1,923 

Earthenwares, gener^ engineering, black- 
smith, cutlery, woodware, gold ornaments 
laund^ and musical instruments. 

Bice milUng, rioe products, brass products, 
footwear, groundnut decorticating, print- 
ing, tailoring, silk rearing and photographs. 

261—500 . . 

0 

16,269 

601—1,000 . . 

9 

4,121 

Wheat, cotton textiles, bricks, rope, ship 
building, watch repairing, dairy, photo 
framing and carts. 

1,001—6,000 . . 

8 

2,679 

Biscuits, sweets, vegetable oils, chemicals, 
bidi, silk weaving, unspecified industries 
and wax products. 

6,001 and above 

3 

749 

Roap, tanning and silk reeling. 


42 26,400 
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The extent of use of raw materials is shown in the aboTe table. The 
first row indicates that the average value of raw materials used per year 
per establishment does not exceed Rs. 100 in distilleries, wood chopping, 
bamboo products, toys and apparel. The largest concentration is in the 
two groups, Rs. 251-500 and Rs. 501-1,000. The former has 62 per cent, 
and the latter 16 per cent., that is, a total of 77 per cent, of the total 
number of establishments in the district. It is, however, observed that 
there are about 3,300 establishments belonging to 11 industries in which 
the average value of raw materials used per year per establishment exceeds 
Rs. 1,000. 


(h) Distribution into groups by average cost of production excluding 
family labour per year per establishment. 


Average cost of produc- 
tion excluding family 
labour. 

Number of Number of 
industries, establish- 
ments. 

Names of industries. 

(Rs.) 



(1) 

(2) (3) 

(4) 

Up to 250 . . 

1,286 

Distilleries, wood chopping, bamboo pro- 
ducts, gold ornaments, toys and apparel. 

261—600 . . 

3,906 

Rice milling, rice products, earthenwares, 
general engineering, blacksmith, cutlery, 
footwear, woodwares and groundnut 
decorticating. 

601—1,000 . . 

12 17,724 

Wheat, cotton textiles, tailoring, rope, silk 
rearing, ship building, dairy, laundry, 
photographs, photo framing, carts and 
musical instruments. 

1,001—6,000 . . 

2,696 

Sweets, vegetable oils, chemicals, brass 
products, bidi, printing, silk weaving, 
watch repairing, and wax. products. 

6,001 and above 

796 

Biscuits, soap, tanning, bricks, silk reeling 
and unspecified industries. 


42 26,406 


The cost of production shown above includes all cost, i.e., cost of raw 
materials, fuels, rents, etc., and labour including contribution of casual 
labour but excluding that of family labour. The largest concentration 
is in the middle group, Rs. 501-1,000. Twelve industries, namely, 
wheat, cotton textiles, etc., constituting about 67 per cent, of the total 
number of establishments belong to this group. It may be seen that the 
average cost of production per year per establishment exceeds Rs. 5,000 
in only six industries with 795 establishments. It is noticeable, however, 
that in the first row, the industries where the average cost of production 
is less than Rs. 250 consume raw materials, the value of which is less than 
Rs. 100, except in the case of gold and silver ornaments, as may be seen 
in Table (y). 

2 
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(t) Distribution into groups by avorago value of work done per year per 

establishment. 


Average value of work 

Niimberof Number of 

Names of mdustries. 

done. 

(Rs) 

industries. 

establish- 

ments. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Up to 600 

2 

643 

Wood chopping and bamboo products. 

601—1,000 . . 

9 

17,101 

Rice milling, rice products, dutilleries, 
footwear, woodwares, groimdnut decorti- 
cating, silk rearing, gold ornaments and 
toys. 

1,001—2,600 . . 

19 

6,863 

Wheat, vegetable oils, earthenwares, cotton 
textiles, brass products, general engi- 
neering, blackso^th, cutlery, tailoring, 
rope, ship building, watch repairing, dairy, 
laundry, photographs, photo framing 
carts, apparel and musical instruments. 

2,601—6,000 . . 

4 

931 

Sweets, chemicals, silk weaving and wax 
products. 

6,001 and above 

8 

42 

26,406 

Biscuits, soap, tanning, bricks, bidi, printing, 
silk reeling and unspecified industries. 


The above table shows the average value of work done (based on sale 
value) as against the cost of production shown in the previous table. By 
far the largest number has an average production value of Rs. 501-1,000 
representing about 65 per cent, of the total number of establishments. 
It may be noted, however, that the average value of work done per 
estabishment lies between Rs. 1,001 — 2,500 in the case of nineteen indus- 
tries. In the case of 8 industries with 868 establishments the average value 
of work done exceeds Rs. 5,000. 

(j) Distribution into groups by total value of work done per year per 

industry. 

Total value of work done. Number of Number of Names of industries, 

industries, establish* 

(Ks.) monts. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Up to 26,000 8 63 Ropo, watch repairing, toys, laundry, 

photographs, photo framing, musical 
instruments and wax products. 

25.001 — 60,000 6 189 Distilleries, tannmg, cutlery, groundnut 

decorticating, printing and apparel. 

60.001 — 2,60,000 11 1»124 Biscuits, soap, chemicals, brass products, 

general engineering, wood chopping, bam- 
boo products, tailoring, silk weaving, ship 
building and unspecified industries. 

0,001—6,00,000 2,666 Wheat, rice products, earthenwares, black- 

smith, footwear, bricks, woodware and 
bidi. 

6001—10,00,000 3,262 Rice milling, gold ornaments, dairy and 

carts. 

10,00,001 and above 19,102 Sweets, vegetable oils, cotton textiles silk 

rearing and silk reeling. 


42 


26,406 
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The above table shows that the total value of work done per year 
exceeds Its. 10 lakhs in each of the following five industries, namely, 
sweets, vegetable oils, cotton textiles, silk rearing and silk reeling, 
indicating that these industries play the most important role in the sector 
of small industries in the district of Malda. It is between 5 lakhs to 10 
lakhs in the case of four industries and lakhs to 5 lakhs in the case of 
eight industries. 

(j;:) Distribution into groups by average income per year per establish- 
ment including cost of family labour. 


Average income per 
establieliinent. 

(K«.) 

Number of Number of 
industries, establish- 
ments. 

Names of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

Up to 260 

6 

2,902 

Wheat, rice milling, rice products, bamboo 
products and groundnut decorticating. 

261—600 . . 

9 

19,153 

Vegetable oils, cotton textiles, brass pro- 
ducts, wood chopping, wood ware, rope, 
silk rearing, dairy and photo framing. 

601—1,000 . . 

14 

3,273 

Biscuits, sweets, distilleries, earthenwares, 
blacksmith, cutlery, footwear, tailoring, 
ship building, gold ornaments, watch 
repairing, toys, carts and musical instru- 
ments. 

1,001—2.000 . . 

8 

1,037 

Chemicals, general engineering, bidi, mlk 
reeling, silk weaving, laundry, photo- 
graphs and apparel. 

2,001 and above 

6 

41 

Soaps, tanning, bricks, printing, unspecified 
industries and wax products. 


42 

26,406 



The above table shows the distribution by average income, which 
includes the value of family labour. It is noticeable from the first 
row that in five industries with 2,902 establishments constituting about 
11 per cent, of the total number in the district, the profit does not 
exceed Es. 250 per year per establishment. In nine industries with 
19,153 establishments constituting about 73 per cent, of the total number 
of establishments in the district make a profit of between Es. 251 aiul 
Es. 500 each per year. It may, however, be pointed out that most of the 
above establishments are run almost entirely by family labour. Except 
in a small number of cases the industries are probably carried on in 
marginal time. All the rest show profits. 3,273 establishments in 
fourteen industries make a profit of Es. 501 to Es. 1,000 each per year, 
1,037 establishments in eight industries make a profit of Es. 1,001 to 
Es. 2,000 each per year and 41 establishments in six industries make a 
profit of more than Es. 2,000 each per year. The above estimates were 
made from their own statements. Compared with Calcutta, it may be 
pointed out th^t although by far the largest number of establishments 
employ two to "^f our persons both in Calcutta as well as the district of 
Malda, the number of establishments in Calcutta, employing up to two 
persons is negligible, whereas, in Malda this number is appreciable and 
is in fact fairly large. On the other hand, Calcutta has a fairly large 
number of establishments which employ more than four persons whereas, 
id Malda such establishments are very few. About 97 per cent, of the 
establishments in Malda employ 80 to 100 per cent, family labour, 
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whereas, in Calcutta more than 80 per cent, of establishments employ 
more of hired labour than family labour. The largest numbers of 
Calcutta establishments have assets ranging from Rs. 5,001 to Rs. 10,000, 
with comparable numbers in the range of Rs. 601 to Rs. 2,600. In Malda 
by far the largest numbers have assets ranging from Rs. ^1 to Rs. 500. 
*JLverage value of raw materials used, average value of work done and 
average income per establishment in Calcutta are several times higher 
than what they are in Malda. In Calcutta, the small industrial establish- 
ments are miniature factories, whereas, in Malda these are mostly of the 
cottage type. 

Table 2.— Employment position in the associated families by 
industries!— (i) This table gives a distribution of the members of the 
associated families as to whether the members are in gainful employ- 
ment, non-working dependants or domestic servants, etc. Those members 
(including the owner of the establishment), who contribute to the family 
income either by their personal occupation or by working in the 
industry, agriculture, trade, etc., belonging to the family, have been 
taken to be in gainful employment. The members who work part-time 
in the said industry, agriculture or trade, etc., have also been included 
unden this head. The second category, namely, “non-working dependants” 
includes those who do not work in the industry, agriculture or 
trade, belonging to the family and depend entirely on the income of the 
family for their livelihood. In the third category have been shown 
all other members taking meals with the family including domestic 
servants, tutors, guests, etc. The average size of the family, as indicated 
in column (4) is the total of the averages shown in the subsequent 
columns giving the detailed distribution. The average size of the 
family lies between four and seven persons in 20 out of 30 industries for 
which estimates have been given separately. It is the highest (11*75) 
in case of “bricks, tiles and limes, etc.” and the lowest (2*11) 
in the case of “groundnut decorticating”. The average size is as high 
as 10*88 in chemicals, 8*82 in silk reeling, 7*53 in apparel and 
7;51 in silk rearing. It may be noted that the estimated average size 
of the families associated with “All other industries” (12 industries 
pooled together), is found to be of the order of 7*91. It is worth 
mentioning that in “bricks, tiles and limes, etc.” and in “chemicals”, 
the numbers of non-working dependants are 8*29 and 8*00 and the 
numbers of domestic servants, etc., are 1*00 and 1*05 respectively, and in 
fact the highest in the table, to make up high averages in the size of 
the family. It is observed that in industries, “wheat flour, atta mills, 
etc.” and “groundnut decorticating”, the numbers of females in gainful 
employment are much greater than those of the males. It may 
also be noted that the numbers of non-working dependants in the said 
industries are 0*43 and 0*51 respectviely, the numbers of adult non- 
working dependants being practically negligible. In case of industries, 
“distilleries and breweries”, “bricks-tiles”, “woodwares”, “tailoring”, 
“ship building” and “gold and silverware ornaments”, no female is 
employed in gainful occupation. The total number of adults in gainful 
employment varies in general from 1*00 to 2*87, except in the cases of 
silk rearinff (3*37), silk reeling (3*09) and apparel (4*61). It is to be 
remembered, however, that the working dependants have been 
included under persons in gainful occupation, and it is not unlikely that 
many adults do part-time work in these industries. In a few industries, 
e.g., wheat flour, rice milling, earthenwares, bidi products, silk rearing 
silk reeling and dairy, children are engaged in gainful employment. It 
is, however, significant that there are domestic servants, etc., in most 
cases. 
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(ii) The total number of small establishments in the district has beeit 
estimated to be 26,617. Taking the average family size to be about* 
five and assuming that each family owns not more than one manufacturing- 
establishment, it will be seen that the small industries of the 
district support either fully or partly a population of about 1*3 lakhs 
belonging to the families of the oi^mers of these concerns. It has been 
seen that the total number of hired labour in these industries is of the 
order of 1,500. Constitution of their families and the number of 
earners per family are not known. On the assumption that each earner 
supports five persons, including himself, it may be noted that small 
industries in the district supports 7,500 persons by paying wages. The 
small industries of the district, therefore, support a population of 1*4 
lakhs out of the aggregate population of about 9:4 lakhs. 

Table 3.— Distribution of average number of non-working dependants 
in the associated families by industries and by causes.— In table (2) was 

given an indication as to the average number of non-working dependants. 
This table points out the causes for the dependance and shows 
the contribution of each of the causes to the total number. The causes 
of dependance have been shown under difierent categories, viz., student, 
sick or infirm, dull season, want of employment and not seeking 
employment. As already stated in the above paragraphs, the numbers 
of non-working dependants are very high, being 8*00 and 8*29 
respect ively in “chemicals'- and “bricks and tiles, etc.’’. The number 
varies between 2*36 and 5 37 in all other industries except in cases of 
wheat flour (0*43), rice milling (1-55), rice products (1*44), grounrlnut 
decorticating (0-51) and silk weaving (1-90). Tt may he j^ointed out in 
this coiniec'tion that an appreciable number of females is in gainful 
occupation in “wheat flour” and “groundnut decorticating” industries. 
It is noticed that the highest coiitrihution to the number ot‘ nou-working 
dependants is from column (8), i.e., persons not seeking employment. 

This, however, includes children, old and retired persons and women 
having no personal oc(iU])ation. Next in importance comes column (4), 
i.c., students. The contribution of persons not seeking employment is 
very high. It is 4-50 in bricks and tiles, 4*38 in chemicals as already 
stated and 4-25 in carts. There are very appreciable numbers of students 
in tlie families engaged in almost all industries, except in 
“distilleries and breweri(!s” and “groundnut decorticating”. It is also 
observed that a fair number of sick people are being supported. ITuemploy- 
ment due to dull season has been observed in three cases, namely, 
“chemicals”, “bidi products” and “silk weaving”. There is a consider- 
able number of persons getting no employment, in the families assocnated 
with 12 out of 30 industries. In ease of “distillericjs” the number of 
employment seekers is the highest (2*00). 

Table 4.— Percentage distribution of the members of the associated 
families (including servantSp tutorsp etc.) by industries and by standanis 
of education. — This table furnishes an idea of the standard of education 
of the members of the families associated with the industries. 
Columns (4) and (5) show the percentages under “illiterate” and under 
“just literate”. It will be clear that the members are mostly illiterate 
or just literate. The percentage of illiterates is more than 50 in most 
industries, except in the cases of chemicals, general engineering, 
bricks, tailoring, ship building and apparel industries. In distilleries 
and breweries and groundnut decorticating, it is noticed that the members 
are all illiterates. The percentage distribution of members who 
have attained or are above the Matriculation standard has been given 
in columns (8) to (14) and it is noticed that a small percentage of 
members only could receive higher standard of education beyond this 
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stage. It is to be seen that in the case of ‘‘Chemical industry”, 
percentages of members falling under “graduate technical” and “other 
technical studies” are 4-16 and 7*66 regipeciively. In course of economic 
survey of samples it was observed that some professional doctors with 
medical degrees were the owners of certain chemical establishments 
where medicines are compounded. It may be pointed out that persons 
who are medicj^l licentiates or have Ayurvedic certificates have been 
found in the families associated with this industry. 

Table 5.— Average annual ineome (rupees) of the associated families 
by industries and sources of incomoi — (i) This table gives information on 
the average net income per family from different sources, such as, 
agriculture, industry, trade, other occupations, etc. Information in 
respect of each industry has been given for each of the four categories 
of establishments, the same as mentioned in paragraph 1-4. The pooled 
picture of the industry as a whole has also been indicated. It will be 
seen that the families associated with all industries for all categories, 
have net income from industrial source, as shown in column (7). In 
the three industries only, viz., brass products, silk rearing and “all 
other industries” there are establishments in caiogory 4 and it is 
observed that the income from such establishments is greater than the 
income from the establishments under category 3, i.e., without power 
and employing less than 10 workers. Income from industry is Jiigher 
than that from any other source in the associated families except in the 
industries of rice milling, rice products, vegetable oils, brass products, 
silk rearing, (diemicals and bidi products. In the first five of Die above 
seven industries, however, income from agriculture is greater than that 
from any other source, that is to say that rice milling, rice products, 
vegetable oils, brass products and silk rearing industries are mostly 
carried on by agricultural families as a subsidiary occupation. 
Chemicals and bidi-making industries are also carried on as subsidiary 
occupation but by non-agricultuarl people. The other industries of the 
district provide the primary source of income of their owners. In bidi- 
making iiidusiry roughly two-thirds of the total family income is 
derived from “drawings on pensions and savings”, in “chemicals” the 
major income is obtained from profession. Private practice by medical 
practitioners in the associated families probably accounts for this. The 
highest income from agriculture per family appears to occur under 
“bricks and tiles” (lls. 1,630) and the lowest in “bidi products” (Bs. 30). 
There is no income from agriculture in “apparel” industry. 
The highest income per family from industry is Rs. 7,832 in bricks and 
tiles and the lowest, lls. 103, in bamboo produces. The next highest 
income (Rs. 2,007) is observed in “all other industries”. The income 
from industry is greater than Rs. 1,100 in chemicals (Rs. 1,377), general 
engineering (Rs. 1,184), and bidi products (Rs. 1,591). In “rice milling” 
and “groundnut decorticating” the in<*omes are as low as Rs. 184 and 
Rs. 191, respectively. In case of groundnut decorticating it may not be 
out of place to mention that the industry is mainly run by females. 

(ii) The expression “mechanised” in this report has been used to 
denote power-driven establishments as against hand-operated concerns 
which will be called non-mechanised. It may be noticed from the tables 
that almost all industries except a few, did not show any 
mechanised establishments, that is, establishments using power. In the 
following four industries a few mechanised establishments were found, 
namely, wheat flour, rice milling, sweets and general engineering. In 
these industries mechanisation appears to bring in higher incomes. The 
only exception has been found in the case of “all other industries” 
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where the income from this source in the non-mechanised lar^r establish- 
ments has been much more than that in the mechanised large or small 
establishments. It should be noticed, however, that both the estimates 
are based on very small numbers of samples. 

Table 6.— Distribution of land (owned and possessed) of assooiated 
families by industries! — This table furnishes information on the land 
(cultivated or otherwise) w’hich is owned or possessed per family. Total 
acres in possession as shown in column (8) have been taken to be equal 
to the sum total of the total acres owned by the family and total 
acreage of lands let in minus total ac'-res let out. Total acreages of 
all lands owned and actually possessed by the faniily have been 
accordingly calculated and shown in columns (13) and (14), respectively. 
It may be seen from the table tliat families engaged in industries mostly 
own cultivated land, the area of land owned being at least 3 acres in 
the cases of the following industries, namely, (1) oil-seed crushing, 
(2) chemicals, (3) general engineering, (4) bricks and tiles, (5)' silk 
rearing, (6) silk reeling, (7) silk weaving and (8) '‘all other industries*’. 
The ownership is substantial in the cases of (4) and (8). Families 
engaged in rice products, w^ood chopping and apparel do not own 
cultivated land and the ownership in the following industries, namely, 
wheat flour, distilleries, footwear and bidi products is nominal and the 
agricultural land owned is less than half an acre. But families engaged 
ill wheat, flour and bidi products let out even what they own 
and families engaged in distilleries and footw'ear do not let in any 
cultivated land. The table w'ill show that families engaged in rice 
products and wood chopping, although they do not own any 
cultivated land let in more than two acres on the average. Families 
engaged in "apparel” neither own nor let in. It is noticeable that 
families engaged in many industries let out owned land and at the same 
time let in a good deal probably near their homesteads or adjacent to 
other owned lands for convenience of operation. But families engaged 
in the following industries, namely, sweets, chemicals, general 
engineering, cutlery, blacksmithy, groundnut decorticating, clothing, 
silk-weaving, ship building, goldsmithy, toy making and "all other 
industries” let out all or most of their agricultural land. 

Table 7.— Produetion of crops grown per associated family by 
industries and by varieties of crops.— Details were furnished in 
Table (6) in respect of lands which are either owned or possessed. 
In the case of land let out the owners are either getting an 
annual rent or the share of the total crops grown. In the cases of 
cultivated lands let in and in own possession, the family gets the 
produce of the lands. The total income from agriculture has been 
correspondingly shown in Table 5 already discussed. The present table 
shows the total quantity and the value of the crops actually grown by the 
families by own cultivation. Out of all industries possessing cultivable 
lands, fjxmilies associated with general engineering, cutlery and bidi- 
making industries let out all their lands and as such no principal crops 
were grown by them. In four industries, viz., wheat, flour, distilleries, 
chemicals and groundnut decorticating, the families produce no principal 
crops. This may perhaps be due to the small size of holdings, less than 
1 acre possessed by each. 

In the rest of the cases paddy has been the most important crop grown, 
although pulses and jute are grown in some cases as additional crops. 
Sugarcane appears to have been grown in four cases as additional crops. 
It may be seen in the table that although values of crops have been shown, 
5[uantities have not been entered against them in some cases, because 
information regarding them was not available. 
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TaMe 8.— Peraentaga distribution of family expenditure on groups of 
items of the assooiated families by industries.— This table gives details in 
the percentage expenditure on the major heads of consumption, namely, 
(1) food, (2) fuef and light, (3) clothing, (4) house rent and (5) 
miBcellaneous. These five major heads of consumption are the usually 
accepted five groups taken into account in the construction of the cost of 
iiving index numbers. The expenditure on total food has been subdivided 
into two classes; viz., (i) cereals and (ii) all other food items. In three 
industries, viz., “distilleries and breweries”, “bricks, tiles, etc. ” and 
“toy making” accurate information regarding the value of cereals consumed 
was not available. In estimating the expenditure on food, families 
consuming their own produce were excluded. As between the major heads 
of consumption the percentage expenditure on total food is the highest. 
As between the industries Ihe percentage expenditure on total food is 
comparatively less in the following two industries, namely, chemicals and 
ship building. It is comparatively high in rice products, wheat flour, 
sweets, earthenwares, cotton textiles, blacksmith, cutlery, footwear, 
groundnut decorticating, silk weaving and apparels. Next in order is the 
expenditure on miscellaneous items except in cases of “footwear” and 
“groundnut decorticating” where the expenditure on total clothes is greater 
than that on miscellaneous items. 

Table 9.— ^Average number of man-months worker per establishment by 
industries and by total value Of^ assets.— This table indicates the average 
number of man-months worked in each industry classified by values of 
assets. Six different ranges in the value of assets have been envisaged in 
this study beginning from the range “lie. 1 to Us. 1,000” and ending with 
the range “Rs. 5,001 and above”. It will be realised that in a general 
enquiry of this nature it was not possible to collect reliable data about 
working capital. An attempt was, however, made to collect information 
about current assets and liabilities as shown in the next two tables. The 
sources of liabilities have also been shown in Table 12. It will be seen from 
the next table that assets include land and buildings, machineries and tools, 
etc., as well as stocks^ amount due from customers and cash as on ihe date 
of enquiry. The liabilities, that is, the amount owed to others as on the 
date of enquiry may he read from Table 11. It is to be noted that the 
values shown for land and buildings, machineries, stocks, etc., are rough 
estimates only. Details about man-nionths of employment provided by the 
establishments of various industries in the different categories and belong- 
ing to the six groups of assets may be read in the table itself. As has 
been pointed out earlier, there are only five industries in the district in. 
which some establishments are mechanised. Only in 12 classes of 
industries out of the 31 classes there are some establishments in which the 
total value of assets exceeds Rs. 3,000. These are wheat flour, rice milling, 
sweets, chemicals, general engineering, bricks and tiles, woodware, 
clothing, silk reeling, ship building, dairy and “all other industries”. 
Except in Iwo industries, namely, cliemicais and bricks, the total value of 
assets of most of the establishments of each industry lies between Re. 1 
and Rs*. 1,000. There are, however, appreciable numbers of establishments 
having assets of Rs. 1,001-2,000 and Rs. 2,001-3,000 in silk rearing, brass- 
ware and sweets. It may be stated here that, generally speaking, more 
persons are employed as assets increase in wheat flour, sweets, chemicals, 
general engineering, woodware, hidi products,^ clothing, silk rearing, silk 
weaving, gold and silverware ornaments and dairy industries. Employment 
rises gradually, then falls down and finally increases again in rice milling, 
bricks and tiles, etc., and in “all other industries”. In industries like 
brass products, blacksmith and silk reeling, employment appears to fall 
down when assets exceed Rs. 2,000. 
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Talile 10.— Average value (Rupees) of assets per establishment by 
industries and by different assets.— This table furnishes an idea of the 
average value of different types of assets. It also shows average value of 
assets in different categories. Assets in Land and Building are found in 
all the industries of the district. It is less than Rs. 50 in rice milling, rice 
products, chemicals, wood chopping, bidi products and tailoring. In the 
case of “bricks and tiles, etc. it is the highest (Rs. 1,536). It is notice- 
able that in several industries even non-mechanised establishments use 
machines and tools that are hand-operated. Three mechanised small 
establishments in wheat flour industry have machineries w'orth more than 
Rs. 10,000, which is the highest value in this item. There is, however, 
one establishment in “all other industries’* having machines worth 
Rs. 13,000. Twelve industries of the district have no assets in machinery. 
These are distilleries, chemicals, footwear, wood chopping, woodware, 
bamboo and cane products, bidi products, ship building, toy making, dairy, 
carts and apparel. Silk rearing shows negligible amount. This is 
probably due to the fact that a few rearers also reel silk to some extent. 
Assets in machinery j)er establishment is less than Rs. 25 in the following 
industries, namely, rice milling, rice products, sweets, earthenware, black- 
smith, groundnut decorticating and goldsmiihy. Value of assets in 
furniture is the highest (Rs. 1,489) in case of the chemical industry. As 
between the different assets, those in land and building are the highest 
except in the cases of “wheat flour”, “sweets”, “vegetable oils”, “chemi- 
cals”, “general engineering”, “blacksmith”, “bricks, tiles, etc.”, 
“woodware”, “bidi products”, “tailoring”, “ship building”, carts and 
“all other industries”. Tlie value of live-stocks lias been shown under 
“other assets” in the case of “vegetable oil”, and “dairy” industries. 


Table 10 A.— Estimated number of some important machines used by 
selected industries. — Table 10 gave the information on the average value 
of assets. This table sliows the eslimaied number of some important 
machines ordinarily used in the case of 15 out of 42 industries in the 
district. It is noticeahle from the table that wheat grinding and paddy- 
husking machines are used only in a few concerns and most of the establish- 
ments in these two industries “wheat” and “rice milling” respectively, 
use “mill-stones” and “dhenkis”. In the vegetable oil industry, each 
of the estahlisliments on an average use one Ghani without motor. The 
estimated number of handlooms used in cotton textiles is 2,907 as against 
the total number of 2,402 estahlisliments. No lathe or drill machine is 
used in tlie “general engineering” industries according to their own 
statement. The former is found to be used in the cutlery industry. Shoes 
and other leather goods which are manufactured by footwear industry are 
mostly hand-made. On the average one sewing machine is used by each 
establishment in “tailoring”. In the case of silk-reeling industry, each 
establishment has one reeling machine with some Charkas on an average. 
In 511 establishments of gold ornaments, some 24 polishing machines 
without power are found to be used. The names of otlier machines, tools 
and accessories used by different industries of the district have been shown 
in Appendix E. 


Table 11. — Average value (Rupees) of liabilities per establishment by 
industries and by different liabilities. — ^Tahle 11 shows the average value of 
liabilities as against the average value of assets given in Table 10. It may 
be seen from the table that not all establishments have liabilities. In fact, 
the number of establishments in any industry having liabilities on any 
account is comparatively small. In the rice-milling industry, out of a total 
number of 1,495 establishments only 40 have liabilities on account of 
machines and tools. In sweets out of a total of 867, 18 establishments have 
liabilities on account of lands and buildings, one for machines and tools, 
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and 86 for raw materials. In the vegetable oils industry 76 establishments 
have liabilities for raw materials and 128 for others out of a total of 1,559 
establishments. On account of the above peculiarities, liabilities on any 
account have been shown as averages for only those establishments which 
have particular liabilities. The estimated number of establishments having 
the liabilities lias been shown within brackets in each case. The last 
column, however, gives the average for each industry as a whole taking 
into account all establishments in the industry concerned. These specialities 
should be remembered while reading the table. The average liability on 
any account for any industry as a whole may be calculated by multiplying 
the average shown under that account in the table by the number shown 
against it within parenthesis and dividing the product by the total nunaber 
of establishments shown in column (6) of Table 1. The following points 
relating to the variability of the liability as between sources and industries 
may be noted : — 

(a) There is no liability whatsoever in the following industries, 
namely, wheat, ritie products, distilleries, brass products, general 
engineering, cutlery, footwear, wood chopping, bamboo 
products, groundnut decorticating, silk reeling, ship building, 
toys and apparel. 

(5) In the case of four industries only, namely, chemicals, bricks, bidi 
and tailoring, average value of liability per establishment as 
shown in column (12) is greater than Rs. 100. In each of these 
industries, average total assets as shown in column (15) of 
Table 10 is higher than the average value of liability. The 
bruik industry in partic.ular, has an average total assets of about 
Its. 7,000 agaijist an average value of liability of Rs. 2,083. 

(c) The rest of tlie industries have an average value of liability per 

establisbment lying between Re. 1 — 100. 

(d) Six industries, namely, rice milling, sweets, earthenwares, bricks, 

tailoring and silk weaving have greater liabilities on account of 
fixed capital, i.e., land and buildings, machines and tools. 

(e) A larger number of establishments have liabilities on account of 

raw materials than on any other account. 

(f) Information on the rates of interest is mostly not available. In a 

few cases it is observed that the rate of interest varies from 5 to 
10 per cent. 

Table 12.— Distribution of liabilities (Rupees) per establishment by 
industries and by sources of liabilities. — The information on the average 
value of each iype of liability was shown in Table 11. This table gives an 
indication as to the sources of ihese liabilities with corresponding average 
values shown under each. There is almost no liability from the following 
sources, namely, bank, co-operative society and the State. Most of the 
establisliments having liabilities meet tlieir reejuirements from private 
sources on account of raw materials or other expenditure. It is to be noted, 
however, that the averages have been calculated over all the establishments 
in the industries concerned and not merely the establishments receiving the 
loans. 

Table 13.— Labour employed per establishment by different age-groups. 

This table furnishes information on the labour employed under each of the 
four categories, in all the 42 industries pooled together. Under both family 
and hired labour, details have been given showing the number engaged per 
establishment as also the man-months worked in the industry. Informa- 
tion on the number per establishment is shown in columns (2) and (6) 
under family and hired labour respectively. Information on man-months 
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engaged in industries is shown for family and hired labour in columns (3) 
■and (7) respectively. Total number of man-months worked in the industry 
as recorded in column (9) is obviously the sum of the entries in columns (3) 
and (7). The proportion of family labour to total labour engaged in all 
industries is shown as percentages in column (10). In column (12) has 
been given the percentage of the available total labour which has been 
actually engaged in the industry. It is to be noted from the table that 
the number of family labour per establishment is less than that of hired 
labour in the mechanised industries, but in the non -mechanised industries 
it is just the reverse. In the case of the latter the average number of 
hired labour per establishment is negligible in category (3) and much less 
than (1) in the age-group 10 years and above, whereas, the family labour 
in this group is 2*48 and 9*10 in the categories 3 and 4, respectively. 

It will be noticed that no family children below the age of 12 years or 
between the ages of 12 and 15 years are employed in the mechanised 
establishments in category (1) and category (2). But in the non- 
.mecljanised establishments of category (3) and category (4) there are a 
few children of the family below the age of 12 years. The number of 
children between the ages of 12 and 15 years, however, is appreciable. 
They constitute 5 to 7 per cent, of total labour in these industries. It is 
very significant that comparatively larger mechanised establishments in 
category (2) do not employ any hired children but small mechanised 
establisliments of category (1), although they do not employ their own 
children, do employ hired under age children in appreciable numbers. 

It may he observed from columns (9), (11) and (12) that in all categories 
the number of man-montlis actually worked falls short of man-months 
available. This indicates iliat in all categories part of the available time 
is engaged in other piirsuit.s. It may furtber be noticed that for adults 
the jjercentage of available time utilised in industry is very high in 
metdianised establish men ts, whereas, it is less than 50 per cent, in non- 
mecluiiiised establishments. In other words persons engaged in the 
indusiries in this district, which are mostly non-mcchanised, use less than 
half of their total time in industrial occupation. But it will be noticed 
from columns (4) and (5) flint man-months employed in other family work 
and other work are mucli less than what are employed in industry. The 
persons engaged in the family industries, therefore, have a good deal of 
idle time. This is also evident from columns (2), (3), (4) and (5). 
(lolumn (2) multiplied by 12 gives the total man-months available for work 
during the year from tlie family members. It will be noticed tliat in 
meclianised concerns, that is, categories 1 and 2, the available man-months 
are utilised nearly to the full. These then proceed to employ hired labour, 
when‘as, in non-meebanised estahlishments, the total man-months 
utilised in all kinds of work fall far short of the total raan-montlis available. 

Table 14. — Hired labour employed and wages paid per man-month per 
establishment by age-groups. — This table is similar in structure to Table 13. 
An indication has been given in this tabic as to the proportion of hired 
labour and their wages per man-month. 

Column (4) indicates the percentage of hired labour to total labour 
•engaged in the industry, which is complementary to column (10) of 
Table 13. Wage rates as furnished in column (8) roughly vary from 
Bs. 36 to Es. 56 in the case of adults (age-group 16 years and above). 

Wages paid to adults are almost the same in the mechanised and non- 
meciianised large establishraents but in the case of small establishments 
adults engaged in the mechanised group are getting more than in the non- 
mechanised estahlishments. Hired children engaged in th-e mechanised 
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small establishments, however, earn much more than in the non-mechanisei 
small establishments. But, as shown in earlier tables, the number of hired 
children in non-mechanised establishments is very small. The percentage 
of family children employed vis-a-vis that of hired children is much higher 
in these establishments. It is also significant to note that a large percentage 
of the wages paid to hired children in both mechanised and non-mechanised 
establishments are in kind. In case of hired adults payment in kind is 
small. 

Table 14A.— Distribution of family labour by industries.— This table 
is supplementary to Table 13. The distribution of man-months worked by 
sex and dijfferent age groups of family labour per establishment for each 
industry has been shown in this table. The average number of man- 
months worked by female adults per establishment is greater than the 
average of male adults in the following industries, namely, wheat, rice 
milling, rice products and groundnut decorticating. In fact, wheat 
flour, rice milling and ground nut decorticating industries are run almost 
entirely by women. No female labour is employed in distilleries, black- 
smith, cutlery, bricks, wood ware, ship building, gold ornaments and carts. 
But women are employed in appreciable proportions in the following 
industries, namely, vegetable oils, earthenwares, cotton textiles, bamboo 
and cane products, clothing, silk rearing, silk weaving, toy making, dairy 
and apparel. Tlieir proportion closely approaches that of males in dairy, 
toy making, silk rearing and bamboo and cane products. Women do not 
appear to be keen on silk reeling but in silk weaving they constitute about 
one-third of total labour. Children below 12 years constitute a small per- 
centage of total labour in wheat flour, rice milling, earthenwares, bidi 
products, silk rearing and silk reeling. 

Table 15.--^Consumptioii of fuel, lubricating materials, raw mater idlSf 
etc., per establishment by industries. — This table furnishes the details of 
cost of prodxiction in respect of consumption of fuel, electricity, lubricating 
materials, raw materials, packing materials, etc. Figures of cost incurred 
on annual repairing charges and for work done through others are also 
indicated in this table. It may be seen from the table that the expendi- 
ture on raw materials is propcirtionately the highest in all the industries 
of the district, except in the cases of earthenwares and bricks. In both 
the cases of exception, the highest cost item is ‘‘other fuels’ \ In brick 
industry, however, the cost incurred for work done through others is fairly 
high. It is to be noted that in one industry namely “distilleries”, no 
cost of raw materials has been shown. Tfible (16) will show that these 
distilleries of Malda work entirely on the materials supplied by their 
customers. It is noticed that the mechanised small concerns under rice- 
milling, sweets and “all oilier industries” consume electricity to the extent 
of Ks. 1,337, Rs. 5oo and Its. 168. respectively and the mechanised big 
concerns under “all oilier industries” do consume electricity valued at 
Rs. 780. Of the 11 industries that consume coal and coke, expenditure on 
this item is the highest (Rs. -93) in “blacksmith”. It is also noticeable 
that the non-mechanised large concerns under brass products have an 
expenditure of Rs. 597 on coal and coke. It will further be seen that 14 
industries get a portion of their work done through outsiders for which 
lump sum amounts are paid. Except, however, in “bricks” and “bidi” 
inttustries, where Rs. 2,936 and Rs, 1,832 were paid respectively for work 
done through others, the remaining industries do not pay any significant 
amount on this account. Other details may be read from the table itself. 

Table 15 A. —Quantity and value of raw nwterials oonsumed par eatab- 
lishment by industriesi — This table is supplementary to Table 15 where 
values of raw materials consumed have been furnished. In this table is 
given an indication of the quantity and value of some major items of raw 
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materials consumed by different industries. An attempt has been made to 
select two principal basic materials in respect of each inaustry of the district. 
In the following eight industries, namely, distilleries, earthenwares, 
ohemicalsj general engineering, footwear, wood chopping, tailoring, gold 
ornaments and apparel no specification is possible. Names of the principal 
basic materials selected for each industry are shown in columns (3) and 
<10). Units of quantities of these items are given in columns (4) and ( 11 ), 
respectively. The total quantities consumed in respect of these items are 
furnished in columns (8) and (15) and the values against them have been 
shown in columns (9) and (16), respectively. Values of raw materials 
other than these two selected items have been given in column (17). The 
sources from which the two principal basic materials have been obtained 
are shown in columns (5), (6), (7) and in columns (12), (13), 
(14), respectively. Raw materials have been taken as locally produced 
wherever these were stated to be produced within an area of about 10 miles 
of radius from the local market place from where the raw materials are 
purchased. Quantities of such materials have been shown separately in 
columns (5) and (12) for those purchased in local markets or hats or bazars 
and in columns (6) and (13) for those purchased from outside the local 
markets or hats. Figures for consumption of materials not produced locally 
have been shown in columns (7) and (14). Obviously columns (5), (6) 
and (7) add up to the total shown in column (8). Similar is the case of 
the total shown in column (15). The number of establishments in each 
industry has not been shown in this table and reference to this may be made 
in Table 15. Quantity and value figures of the principal items of raw 
materials consumed by ‘‘all other industries” have not been shown. It is 
to be noted from the table that except in the case of bamboo products and 
bidi industries, no information on the quantity and value has been avail- 
able in respect of the second principal basic material selecte<l for each 
industry. It may also be seen that tne quantity of clay and timber consum- 
ed by bricks, tyos and woodwares industries cannot be given and only 
values are shown. It is apparent that the greater proportion of the total 
quantity consumed is not produced locally in the case of the following nine 
industries, namely, sweets, cotton textiles, brass products, blacksmith, 
cutlery, bidi, silk rearing, ship building and carts. Of the industries where 
the proportion of the total quantity of the principal raw material locally 
produced is very high, almost all the establishments purchase the required 
quantity from local markets except in silk weaving industry. Details of 
quantity and value of the principal item may be seen from the table. It 
may be noticed, however, that wood has been taken as the principal item 
in ship building and carts industries. But the price per cubic foot is higher 
in the case of the former. This is accounted for by the fact that the 
quality of timber consumed in boat building industry is superior. 

Table 16 .— Production and sale of finished goods, amount received for 
work done for others per establishment and value of work done per man- 
month by industries- — This table gives the value of production as against 
the cost of production shown in Table 15. Values of goods sold through 
various agencies have been shown in columns (6) to (10). The value of 
work done on the materials supplied by customers is given in column (12). 
In column (15) has been shown the value of work done per man-month. 
It will be seen from the table that the total value of work done shown in 
column (13) is the sum-total of total value of production actually made 
during the year in column (5) and the total amount received for work done 
for others in column (12). The distribution of total value of work done 
(Rupees) as between industries has already been shown into five ranges in 
section (j) of paragraph 10.1 in the discussion on Table 1. It is notice- 
able, however, that the total value of work done in mechanised concerns 
is much greater than that in non-mechanised concerns in wheat, rice milling, 
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sweets and ffeneral engineering; but in the case of *^all other industries” 
the total value of worK done by one non-mechanised large concern is as 
high as Bs. 30,000, which is much greater than the average value of work 
done by the mechanised concerns. The average value of work is higher in 
the case of non-mechanised big concerns than in the small ones in brass 
products and silk rearing industries. Value of work done ' depends 
primarily on the value of the materials on which the work is done. There 
can, therefore, be no valid comparison between different industries. The 
figures shown in the table give an idea about the average of all establish- 
ments within any industry. For example, value of work done per man- 
month in the rice products industry as a whole is Rs. 52. Multiplying by 
12, the value of work done in a year would become Its. 624 if only one 
person was employed. An establishment belonging to this industry, if it 
employs two persons, would produce goods worth about Bs. 1,248 and so 
on. This table also shows the value of work done per man-month for 
each category and a comparison may be made as between the categories 
themselves. It will be seen that the value of work done per man-month is 
greater in the mechanised concerns, as it should be, than the non-mechanised 
ones in wheat, rice milling and general engineering. It appears from the 
table that in sweets manufacturing industry the mechanised concerns have 
a lower value of work done per man-month than the non-mechanised similar 
concerns, though the difference is not appreciable. One possible explana- 
tion may be that different kinds of sweets are manufactured in mechanised 
concerns. In ^‘all other industries”, however, the average is also less in 
the case of mechanised concerns than in non-mechanised establishments. 
It is to be note<l that in both first and second categories of this group of 
industries the average is based on one sample only. Of all the agencies 
through which sale of finished goods of small industries of the district has 
been effected, the contribution of Dadandar, co-operative stores, and agents 
is insignificant. It is observed that nine industries, namely, wheat, 
chemicals, cutlery, wood chopping, w^oodware, groundnut decorticating, 
gold ornaments, toys and apparel sell exclusively through their own retail 
establishments. The rest of the industries except^ distilleries market their 
finished goods through both wholesale and retail establishments. Here 
again nine industries, namely, cotton textiles, brass products, general 
engineering, bricks, tailoring, silk rearing, silk weaving, ship building, 
dairy and “all other industries” make greater amounts of sale through own 
wholesale establishments than through own retail organivsations. It 
appears from the table that in distillery industry total value of work done 
is from the materials supplied by others. Value of work done on materials 
supplied by others is much greater than that on own materials in the case 
of five industries, namely, brass products, general engineering, blacksmith, 
tailoring and gold ornaments. This is quite apparent from the nature of 
the work done oy these industries. 

Table 16A.— Quantity and value of finished products made during the 
year for sale per establishment by industries.-— This table which is supple- 
mentary to Table 16, gives details of the quantity and value of items of 
finished products made during the year. An attempt has been made to 
select two principal items of finished products in respect of each industry of 
the district except the following, namely, distilleries, earthenwares, 
chemicals, general engineeriug, blacksmith, tailoring, gold ornaments and 
apparel, where no specification is possible. Names of the two principal 
products selected for each industry are shown in columns (3) and (7) and 
units of quantity of these items in columns (4) and (8), respectively. The 
total quantities produced in respect of these items are furnished in 
columns (6) and (y) and values of corresponding quantities in columns (6) 
and (10), respectively. Values of finished products other than these two 
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selected items have been given in column (11). ^ The number of establish- 
ments in each industry has not been shown in this table for which Table 16 
may be consulted. Quantity and value figures of principal products of “all 
other industries” have not been furnished. It may be seen from the table 
that no information on the quantity and value has been available in respect 
of the second principal product selected for the respective industries except 
in the following eight industries, namely, wheat, cotton textiles, cutleir, 
bricks, woodware, bamboo products, toys and dairy. It is further to be 
noted that in sweets, wood chopping, wood wares, bamboo products and toys 
the quantities of principal products cannot be given. Only values have been 
shown in these cases. In 3 industries, namely, rice products, cutlery and 
woodware, the proportion of values of miscellaneous items other than the 
principal products selected for each industry is found to be very high. 
Other details may be read from the table itself. Availability of raw 
materials consumed by the small industries of the district and competition, 
if any, experienced by them from foreign goods and Indian mill-made 
goods, have been shown in Appendix F. It may be observed from the 
table that except in cotton textiles and silk rearing industries no other 
concern is experiencing any difficulty with regard to availability of raw 
materials. Two industries, namely, silk rearing and silk reeling complain 
of some competition from foreign goods. They apparently refer to the 
competition from imported silk goods generally. Competition, however, 
from mill-made goods is faced appreciably by the cotton textiles industry. 
There are clmnces of competition, although to a small extent, from mill- 
made goods in rice milling, vegetable oils, earthenwares, brass products, 
cutlery, footwear, bidi and silk industries. It may be pointed out, how- 
ever, in this connection that competitive goods include, among other things, 
mill-made substitutes also. 

Table 17.— Average cost as percentage of average value of production 
per establishment by industries. — ^Expenditure on rents and interests and 
labour which was not shown in Table 15, has been shown in this table in 
addition to the cost of raw materials, fuels, etc. In columns (d) and (7) 
have been shown the total amounts spent on hired labour, both including 
an<l excluding casual workers, to give an idea as to the extent of such 
labour employed. Total cost per establishment excluding family labour 
has been shown in column (12) of this table and in column (13) has been 
given the average value of production per establiwshment. The difference 
between the two columns indicates the average gross profit earned by the 
industry. Cost as recorded in column (12) has been expressed as per- 
centage of the value of production as recorded in column (13) and shown 
in column (14). The lower the magnitude of this percentage the higher 
will be the profit per unit value of production. It is observed that the 
percentage is as high as 91 in silk reeling industry indicating that the 
percentage of gross profit is not very high in this industry. But the 
production per establishment being fairly high, it will be noticed from a 
comparison of columns (12) and (13) against column (8) that the industry 
fetches more than as much again as the value of family labour put in. In 
silk rearing industry, on the other hand, the percentage shown in column 
(14) is as low as .55 which indicates that the percentage of gross profit is 
fairly high in this industry. Reading columns (8), (12) and (13) together, 
however, it will he seen that the actual earning is only about as much as 
the value of family labour put in. 

It ma,v be observed generally that high percentage of gross profit does 
not necessarily Jiieau that net profits are high because the total cost in 
column (12) has been calculated excluding the remuneration which 
normally should have accrued to family lahoor. For further example, it 
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may be stated that the low percentage (2:96) found in tbe case of wood 
chopping apparently indicates that cost of production is only about 3 per 
cent, of the value produced and the profit is about 97 per cent. It will be 
noted in column (8) that the cost of family labour estimated on the basis 
of wages paid to hired labour exceeds 100 per cent, of the value produced. 
'Ihis means, therefore, that the owner of the industry is not getting as 
much money as he could expect to receive by hiring himself out. The 
entries in column (8), therefore, should always be taken into account while 
assessing the profits. 


Th<> 27th December 1954. 


N. CHAKRAVARTI, 

Director, State Statistical Bureau, 
Government of West Bengal. 
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Value of fuels, electricity Cost of production 
J^’umber of and lubricating materials, excluding family 
establish- etc., consumed. labour. 
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Footwear and leather manufactures . . . . 333 253 1 1,34,914 399 



Woodware (including furniture manufacturing) 
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63K Appeu-el (cap making, hat making, turbans, shoe-laces) 



Value of work done.. 
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tion and transformation of electrical energy), 

29A Blacksmith .. .. .. 381 4,65,742 1,222 28-64^ 

29D Cutlery .. .. .. 33 40,475 1,227 30*32 

30 Footwear and leather manufactures . . . . . . 338 3,27,874 970 41 * 13 

3& Brioka# tiles, , lime and Burki manufacturing ,, 24 4,89,817> 20, 4(]^^ 61*6^ 
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63K Apparel (cap making, hat making, turbans, shoe-laces) 
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combined .. 26,406 2,41,75,772 .. 3,69,33,665 
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All other industries 
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lime and surki manufacturing .. 34 1*17 2-41 0-96 0*46 3*08 

*£jstmiated number ot industries in the district. 
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TABLE 3. 

Distribution off avorago numbor off non-working dopondants in the associated ffamiiies by industries and by causes. 
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*Esti]nated number of industries in the district. 
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AU oombined 28 96 
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All combined . • 636 



chanabhaja. 
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♦Estimated number of industries in the district. Weighted averages for each industiy have been calculated on the basis of total figures. 




All combined . . 127 
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♦lilstiinated number of industries in the district. Weighted averages for each industry have been calculated on the basis of total figures. 
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All combined 
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♦Estimated number of industries in the district. Weighted averages for each industry have been calculated on the basis of total figures. 
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All combined 
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‘Estimated number of industries in the district. Weighted averages for each industry have been calculated on the basis of total figures. 
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sneral Engineering and electrical engineering 109 lv3866 6 '31 

(excluding generation and transfortmation of 
electrical energy). 



78 



number of industries in the diatriot. Weighted averages for eaoh industry have been calculated on the basis of total figures. 



Land owned and poasessed per family (acres). 
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(excluding generation and transformation of 
electrical energy). 

Blacksmith .. 381 0-5317 0-0797 0-590S 0-5928 3-9686 2-3491 



nrw>,Tiiifi>n f.iirftg 3i{S 0*0097 *'•0252 0*0245 0*2617 0*2617 



*K.stimateti number uf iiwlus^tries in the district. 



Production of crops grown per associated family by industries and by varieties of crops. 
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(excluding generation and trcuisformation of 
electrical energy). 




*£!stixiiated numiber: of industXies in the distriO:. 
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Footwear and leather mamifactureB .. 338 .. .. 3*27 2*04 21*98 

Bricks, tiles, lime and surkhi manufacturing .. 34 .. .. 701*17 127*78 1 , 273*96 
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Bricks, tUes, lime and surkhi manufacturing . . 34 . . 

Wood chopping .. .. .. .. 263 0*29 0*29 19*16 

Wciodware (inohiding furniture manufacturing) .. 463 6*72 0*54 21*40 
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^Estimated number of indostriee in the districts. 



Avaraga numbar of man months workad par astablishmant by industrias and by total valuo of assastt. 

(Categories i, 2, 3 and 4 are as defined in paragraph 1 '4 of the report). 

Total value of assets (rupees). 

Name of the industry. Category ♦Number of r ^ — 
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All combined . . . . 636 10(632) 
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Total value of assets (rupees). 



453 14 ( 436 ) 17 ( 6 ) 



41A Bamboo and cane products 



^Estimated number oi; industries in the districts. 



Total valve of assets (rupees) 
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21 ( 20 ) 54 ( 1 ) 
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kted number of induatries in the distriote. 



Total value of assets (rupees). 
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TABLE 10. 

establishment by industries and by different assets. 
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All combined 
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All combined . . . . 421 140 



96 



All oombined - . 127 166 
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AU combined . . 



TABLE 10— eotrfd. 
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All comibined 



9^1 
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All combined 


67, Ship-building 
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All combined . . *^14 
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number of industries in the district. Weighted averages for each industry have been calculated on the basis of total figures 
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All oombixMd 
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All combined 421 
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AU eombinad 
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All combined . . 33 . . 8 28 25 - . 496 



Footwear and leather mamifactureB 
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All combined 





50. Clothing and tailoring including beddings and gunny 
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All combined .... 21 19 9 12^ • • 001 
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•Ertimated number of induetrie. in the district. Weighted neerages for each industry have been calculated on the basis of total figures. 
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(6) ShArpening machino 
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All other indi 



TABLE ■W—conM. 
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29. General engineering and electrical engineering (ex- 
cluding generation and transformation of electrical 
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number of industries in the district. Figures in parenthesis indicate estimated number of industries in each group. 



TABLE IX. 

DMributlon .f ll.blliti«(r«p...)p.r.rt.bll.hm.nt by lnd«.trlM ».d by ..urc. .f li.billti... 

(Categories 1 , 2, 3 and 4 are as defined in paragraph 1-4 of the report.) 
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All combined 



chanabha 



All combined 
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All combined 



41 A Bamboo and cane products 



AU combined 



Sources of liabilities. 
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All combined 
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All combined . . • • iil-i 



}26 



All combiiied 



Sources of liabOities. 


127 




188 



All combined . . - . 1,560 



Barthenwares 


£89 



All combined . . . . 127 



Sources of liabilities. 
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All combined 



30 Fcx>twear and leather mannfactnreB 


131 



All combined . . . . 453 


132 



pdmqmoo nv 



Clothing and tailoring including beddings 
and gunny bagte ^rep airing . 
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All combined 



No. estab- Private. Others. Total. 

lish f \ t — ^ » r 

ments. Raw Others. Total. Raw Others. Total. Raw Others. Total 
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All combined 









Labour employed per esiabliehment by different age-groups. 

(Pooled for 42 industries.) 



12 — 16 yem 

16 years end above .. 2*00 16*00 9*00 .. 9-00 90-00 11*00 111*00 13*51 132*00 84*09 
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Hired labour employed and wim;ot paid per man-month per establishment by age-group. 

(Pooled for 42 industries.) 

rCatecories 1, 2. 3 and 4 are as defined in paragraph 1.4 of the report.) 
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TABLE IS. 

of tiMli, lubrleaUng matorialt, raw materials, ate, per establishment by Industries. 

(Categories 1, 2, 3 and 4 are as defined in paragraph 1.4 of the report.) 





AU combined 



All combined . . 867 
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All combined . . 421 
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An combined 
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All oombined . . 33g 
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Alloombtned 



Bamboo and cane products 
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AU combined 
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AD oOknbined 
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All oombined 
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AH comobined 
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All combined 
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All combined • • 1,560 1,006 
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gg^ .. peniquioo mr 



Name of the industry. Category *Number Raw Annual Packing Value of 

No. of establish- materials. repairing materials. work done 
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63K Apparel (cap making, hat mak- No si^ecification. 
ing, turbans, shoe laces}< 



Name of the industry. 
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TABLE 16. 

PnMiuetioii and talt of finblwd goods, amount roeoivod lor work dono lor othors par oslabihhmont and valuo of work dono 

per man-month by inauttriet. 

(Categories 1, 2, 3 and 4 are as defined in paragraph 1-4 of the report.) 
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All combined . . 636 




All combined 
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All combined . - 127 675 




168 



All combined . . 



169 
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All cotobined 21 4,188 3,367 818 
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178 



All combined . . 636 



174 




fiartheawaras 
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All combined .. 127 575 927 1,502 
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All combined 



3P. Footwear and leather manufactures 
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AH combined . . . . 463 603 
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All combined . . 48 616 



clothing and tailoring including beddings and gtumy 
bags repairing 
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All combined .. 21 4,185 9 4,197 23 182 
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Quantity and valua af finitliad pradueta mada during tha yaar tar tala par aatabliahniant by induatriaa. 
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63K. Apparel (cap making, hat making, turbans, shoe- Specification not 






30 JI^Qodiwefiur and leather manufacturee 
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63K Apparel (cap making, hat making, turbans, shoo Specification not possible, 

laces). 



Av«nig« cost as psrcmtags off avon^ valuo off produetion por ostablithmoiit by industrios. 

(Categories 1, 2, 3 and 4 are as defined in paragraph 1*4 of the report.) 
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Ail combined . . 636 431 



Sweety ioe-cream, batasa, chanabhaja, etc. 1 2 262 460 460 707 
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All combined . . 2,402 







All combined . . 3S1 
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All combined . . 34 142 1,213 1,213 887 



^^nal cost per J 
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All combined . . 13,529 



Name of the industry. Category ^Number of Annual cost per establishment for. 

No. establishments. < 

Rent and Labour. 
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All combined 78 . . 15 16 601 
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All combined . . 444 6 8 



1^4 
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All combined 1,504 8 328 3 345 529 65-22 
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All combined 867 96 1,662 2 1,812 2,689 69-99 



Distilleries and brewaries (including power alcohol 


197 
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All combined 127 90 465 13 1,058 1,502 70-44 
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AU oombiiMd 338 1 396 a 399 970 4MS 
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All combined 263 8 2 11 372 2*96 



(including furniture manufacturing) 
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AU oombined . . 48 . . 425 . • US 613 88- »9 




All combined .. 13»529 3 494 .. 625 954 65 03 
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All combined 511 3t5 125 15 180 994 18*11 
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APKNDIX B. 

List of Small Seale Industries. 

1 Wheat flour, atta mills (wheat products). 

2 Rice milling. 

2A Rice products. 

3 Biscuit making (including bakeries and confectioneries). 

3A Sweets, ice-cream, batasa, chauabhaja, etc. 

4 Fruit and vegetable processing. 

6 Sugar manufacture. 

6 Distilleries and breweries (including power alchohol manufacturing). 

7 Starch manufacture. 

8 Vegetable oils — oilseed crushing and extraction and processing. 

9 Paints and varnishes. 

10 Soa.p. 

11 Tanning. 

12 Cement. 

13 Glass and glassware including bangles. 

14 Ceramics. 

14A Earthen wares. 

15 Plywood and its products. 

16 Paper, paperboard including strawboard. 

16A Paper and cardboard products. 

17 Matches. 

18 Cotton textiles — spinning and weaving. 

19 Woollen textiles. 

20 Jute textiles. 

21 Chemicals, including drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

22 Aluminium, copper and brass — ^processes from ore smelting to manufacture 

of final products ready for use. 
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23 Iron and Bteel>Bmelting (including blast furnace operations), rolling and re* 

rolling. 

24 Bicycles. 

25 Sewing machines. 

26 Ga£ plants. 

27 Electric lamps. 

28 Electric fans. 

26 General engineering and electrical engineering (excluding generation and 
transformation of electrical energy). 

29A Blacksmith. 

29B Steel trunk. 

29C Steel wire products. 

29D Cutlery. 

29E Cycle parts. 

29F Locks. 

30 Footwear and leather manufactures. 

31 Rubber and rubber manufactures (including rubber substitiutes), tyres and 

tyre repairing. 

32 Enamelware. 

33 Hume pipes and other cement and concrete products (including reinfroced 

products). 

34 Asbestos and absestos cement products. 

35 Bricks, tiles, lime and surkhi manufacturing. 

36 Lac. 

37 Turpentine and resin. 

38 Plastics (including manufacture of gramophone records). 

39 Petroleum refining. 

40 Saw milling. 

40A Wood chopping. 

41 Woodware (including furniture manufacturing). 

41A Cane and bamboo products. 
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42 Tea manufacturing. 

43 Tobacco products, 

43A Bidi products. 

44 Groundnut decorticating , casbewnut processing and dall manufacturing. 

45 Printing (including lithographing and book-binding, embossing). 

45A Rubber stamps. 

46 Webbing, narrow fabrics, embroidery and lace manufacturing, shawl repairing. 

47 Hosiery and other knitted goods. 

48 Thread and thread ball making. 

49 Textiles, dyeing, bleaching, finishing and processing (including mercerising, 

finishing, calendering, glazing, proofing, etc.). 

50 Clothing and tailoring including beddings and gunny bags repairing. 

51 Cotton ginning and pressing. 

52 Rope making. 

53 Silk and artificial silk. 

53A Silk rearing. 

53B Silk reeling. 

53C Silk weaving. 

53D Artificial silk. 

54 Jute pressing. 

55 Electricity generation and transfomation. 

56 Automobiles and coach building including other vehicles. 

57 Ship building. 

58 Railway workshop. 

60 Aircraft assembling repairs and servicing. 

61 Railway wagon manufacturing. 

62 Textiles machinery and accessories (bobbins, shuttles, healds, reeds, pickers, 

etc.). 

63 Unspecified industries except those shown below. 

63A Gold and silverware, ornaments. 
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63B Hay cutting. 

63C Electroplating, minaplating and engraving. 

63D Watch repairing, pen and spectacles repairing. 

63E Toy making (earthen toys, paper toys, wooden toys, tin and other metaltoys, 
celluloid toys, earthen image). 

63r Dairy. 

63G Laundry. 

63H Photographs and painting including signboard painting. 

631 Photo framing. 

63J Carts. 

63K Apparel (cap making, hat making, turbans, shoe laces). 

63L Button manufacturing. 

63M Conch products. 

63N Musical instruments. 

640 Wax products. 

63P Mats. 

63Q Sports goods. 

6311 Brush manufacture. 

63S Simple types of mathematical instruments. 

63T Coir and coir products. 
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Economic Survey of Small Induttrios, 195 ' 
PART II— DETAILS OF THE INDUSTRY 
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8(o) Amounts due for supply of I 3(a) On account of raw materials 

iSnished goods during last year. I purchased last year. 
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SECTION D — Consumption of fuel and lubricating matericd last year 



(b) Other lubricants 
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SECTION E — Trade expenses during last year. 
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SECTION F — Froduction during la fit yf*ar. 
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IV. Whether any difficulty experienced on account of competition from Indian mill-matle poi>ds (IM) or from foiricn Lioods (B‘) 



SECTION B(I ) — Details of machineries and tools. 
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VII — Family expenditure (last year) (excluding value of crops grown and consumed) 
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Distribution of sampias aliotted and rojoctod by cantos and by Industries. 
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APPENDIX E 


Industry 

oode Local names. 

English namese 

No. 

1 ^ 

Winnowing fan. 


Bamboo tray. 


Ounny bag. 


Balance and measuring weights 

^inn 

Cane basket. 


Frying pan. 

Wrench 

Wrench. 

Saw 

Saw. 

Hammer 

Hammer. 

Net 

Net.. 

Screw-driver 

Screw-driver. 

2 ^ 

Winnowing fan. 


Broomstick. 


Tub. 

IfsT 

Tin. 


Bamboo tray. 


Gunny bag. 

ilfip 

Earthern pot. 


Frying pan. 


Bamboo basket. 


Sieve. 

Wrench 

Wrench. 

Sly-wrench 

Sly-wrench. 

Screw-driver 

Screw-driver. 

File 

File. 

Hammer 

Hammer. 

Chisel 

Chisel. 

Plus 

Pliers. 

Punch 

Puncher. 

2A 

Frying pan. 


Ladle. 


Tub. 


Winnowing fan. 

^1 

Gunny bag. 

v'Tfl 

Earthern pot. 


Bcunboo tray. 


Cane basket. 
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Industry Local names. 

Oode 
No. 

3 

Plus 

Tin-Plate 

Iron-stick 

Dice 

3A 

T 5 ft 

#tfe ^tsn 

c®^f6 

Cup and dish 

Spoon 

Pan 

Tumbler 
Weight 
Frying pan 
Drum 
Tin 

Hammer 

Wrench 

Thermo Flask Box 
Thermo Flask 

6 in 


English haihes. 


Ladle. 

“Belooni* (small wooden roller)*. 
Pliers. 

Tin-plate. 

Iron-stick. 

Dice. 

Sieve. 

Strainer. 

Ladle. 

Khanti*. 

“Chaki” and “Balooni** (wooden 
disc with roller)*. 

Baking pan. 

Earthen vessel. 

Wooden disc. 

Weighing scale. 

Dice. 

Cauldron (large cooking pot). 
Kettle. 

Glass. 

Cup and dish. 

Spoon. 

Pan. 

Tumbler. 

Weight. 

Frying pan. 

Barrel. 

Tin. 

Hammer. 

Wrench. 

Thermo Flask box. 

Thermo Flask. 

Chopper. 

Earthen Jar. 


^Indicate those n ames fdr which English sjr&dxkyms im not available. 
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Industry 

Local names. 


English namesa 

Code 





No. 





8 


• • 


Winnowing fan. 



e a 


Bamboo tray. 



e a 


Tin. 



• • 


Tub. 


CFtf ( w ) 

• • 

a a 

Measuring vessel. 


afflB?! 

• • 

• a 

Pitcher. 


<ttar 

• • 

e a 

Oil pot. 



• • 

a a 

Small basin. 



• • 

a a 

Gunny bag. 


m 

• • 

a a 

Earthen pot. 



• • 

» • 

Stone. 



. * 

• • 

Jar. 




, , 

Cane basket. 


Balance 


, , 

Balance. 


Wooden Pan 



Wooden Pan. 



• • 

a a 

Chisel. 


Weight 



Weight. 

10 

Pan 



Pan. 


Laddie 



Laddie. 


Dice 

, , 

, , 

Dice. 


Tub 


•• 

Tub. 

14A 




Bamboo basket. 



. • 

. . 

Spindle. 



, , 

, , 

Hammer. 


ttcn^r ^ 

. . 

. • 

Bamboo cylinder 



. . 

. • 

Knife. 


cn»rfsi 

. . 

. . 

Spade. 


srtlS 

, , 

. . 

Stick. 


siftsT FW?r 

, , 

• • 

Cover. 


®if5r 

, , 

• • 

Bamboo tray. 



, • 


“Aikhal’’*. 



• • 


Wheel. 

18 




Shuttle. 


inn 



Beed. 



, , 


Boiler. 



a • 


Bing. 



• • 

• • 

Spindle. 


*£Didioate those names for which BngUtdi synonyms ace not available. 
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APKHDIX E^-<ontd. 


IndoBfaty 

Ciode Local names. English names. 

No. 


1ft 

filW 

CWl 

VPt 


The string which fastens the tread 
les of the weaver’s loom. 
“Khuri” (A shaped instrument). 
Lever. 

Shuttle and spindle. 

“Mera*** (one which picks up). 
Bobbin. 

“Bashar”*. 


21 CS^ 

5WT fro 
^1 

5t51 

PiUtUe 

Spoctchula 

Surgical instruments 

Measure Glass 

Throat Pumping 

Machine 

Stethoscope 

Test tubes 

Weights 

Pan 

Microscope 

22 

22 ^ 

3M 


. . Cooking pot. 

. . Mortar and Pestle. 

. . Mill-stone (grindstone). 
. . Earthen jar. 

. . Weighing scales. 

. , Ladle. 

. . Pill tile. 

. . Spatula. 

. . Surgical instruments. 

. . Measure glass. 

. . Throat pumping. 

, . Machine*. 

. . Stethoscope. 

, . Test tubes. 

. . Weights. 

. , Pan. 

. . Microscope. 

. . Anvil. 

, . Hammer. 

. . Tongs. 

.. File. 

, , Crowbar. 

. . Wedge. 

. . “T” shaped tool. 

. . Forceps. 

, . Lathe. 

. . Brush. 

. . Scissors. 

. . Blower. 



m 

APPENDIX E^iHXNitd. 


Indastry 

Ciode Locid namee. 

No. 

dhn 


29 51^^ 

CSft 

c^^mi 
Plus 
Plumper 
Rench 
Sly wrench 
Pipe wrench 
Dali wrench 
Haxo 

Screw driver 

Vice 

Saw 

Hammer 

Dice 

Scissors 

File 

Compass-meter 

Volt 

Thread cutting machine 
Dai box 
Type box 
Pipe 

29A 

15 ^ 

# ' 


English names^ 

Carpenter's plane. 

“Dabla"*. 

^(Instrument for shaping brass 
sheets). 

Drill. 

Wedge. 

Soldering iron. 

An instrument for sizing sides of 
boxes.* 

Anvil. 

Marking instrument. 

Tongs. 

Megger. 

Pliers. 

Plump. 

Wrench. 

Sly wrench. 

Pipe wrench. 

Dal wrench* 

Hacksaw. 

Screw driver. 

Vice. 

Saw. 

Hammer. 

Dice. 

Scissors. 

File. 

Compass meter. 

Volt meter. 

Thread cutting machine. 

Dye box. 

Type box. 

Pipe. 

File. 

“Tipal*’ (instrument for enlarging 
holes)*. 

Tongs. 

Crowbar. 


^Indicate those names for which English synonyms are not available. 
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Industry 

Code Local names. 

English names. 

No. 

df .. 

.. Carpenter’s plane 


. . Wedge. 


. . Vice. 

.. 

. • Level. 

TM 

. . Axe. 


. . Saw. 


• . Compass. 

Bhati 

. . Anvil. 

Hammer 

. . Hammer. 

Scissors 

. . Scissors. 

Bench 

. . Wrench. 


29B 

. . . . An instrument for sizing sides of 

boxes. 


. . . , Scissors. 


. . . . Hammer. 


. . • • Needle. 


. . . . Tongs. 


. . . . Handle. 


. . . . Wedge. 

5H 

. . . . Brush. 


, , . • Hair pencil. 


. . , . Level. 

C5)f% 

. , • . Square. 

f5r^ 

. . . . Iron rod. 

fN5 

. , . . Forceps. 

Plus 

. . Pliers. 


29D 


. . Tongs. 



. . Anvil. 



. . Forceps. 



. . Whet stone. 



, . Wedge. 



.. File. 

Hammer 


. . Hammer. 

Saw 


. . Saw. 

Wrench 


.. . Wrench. 
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APPEIWIX E,r--emUd. 


Industry Local names, 

code. 

No. 

30 

#tf6 

tsn 

Clamp 

Needle 

Wood-piece 

Brass 

Hap-chuU 

Hammer 

Forma 

Kurpi 

35 Forma 
Bench 
Spade 
Hammer 
Scratcher 

40A 

iri 

41 

^ . • 

dhrt 

Hammer 
41A *n 

"tsfl • • 


Englidi names. 


. . Tongs. 

. . Stone. 

. . Scissors. 

. . Probe. 

. . Clamp. 

. . Needle. 

. . Wood piece. 

. . Brush. 

. . “Hap chuD*** (3-legged iron tool). 
. . Hammer. 

. . Bice. 

. . Chisel. 

. . Dice. 

, . Wrench. 

. . Spade. 

. . Hammer. 

. . Scratcher. 

. . Spud. 

. . Spade. 

. . Axe. 

. . Chopper. 

. . Angle. 

. . Augur. 

. . Anvil. 

. . Vice. 

. . Chisel. 

. . Saw. 

. . Foot scale. 

. . Compass. 

. . Carpenter ’s plane. 

. ; Axe. 

. . Stone. 

. . Hammer. 

. . Chopper. 

. . Axe. 

. . Probe. 


^Indicate those names for which EngliA synoninois are not available. 
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APPEHIMX Er-eontd. 


Industry 

Code Local names. 

No. 

43A 

’WS 

’pn 

sjfWft 

Net 

Box 

Tub 

44 P|sic=n;51 
^1 

45 

^TBrtfsr 

Plus 

Iron stick 
Wrench 
Type (block) 

Type case 

60 Needle 

Scissors 
Oilcan. 

Measuring tape 
Iron 

62 

53A pjtft 
^1? 

Frame 


English names. 

Sieve. 

Oven. 

Scissors. 

Winnowing fan. 

Bamboo basket. 

Knife. 

Strainer. 

Net. 

Box. 

Tub. 

Grinding stone and muller. 

Scale and weights. 

Gunny bag. 

Frying pan. 

Winnowing fan. 

Pressing instrument. 

Hammer. 

Peg. 

Billhook. 

Scissors. 

Pliers. 

Iron stick. 

Wrench. 

Type (block). 

Type case. 

Needle. 

Scissors 
Oil can. 

Measuring tape. 

Iron. « 

Reel. 

“Chandraki”* (cocoons are reared 
on these). 

Bamboo basket. 

Chopper. 

Winnowing fan. 

Frame. 


•Indicate those names for which EngUsh synonyms are not available. 
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Industry 

Local names. English 

codes 



No. 



63B 


. , Frying pan. 



. . Trough. 


wr 

. . Pitcher. 


'll 

. . Chopper. 



. . Bucket. 

67 

Hammer 

. . Hammer. 

63A 


. . Dice. 



. . Anvil. 



. . Bellows. 



. . Tongs. 



.. File. 



. . Forceps. 


Hammer 

. . Hammer 

• 

Vice 

. . Vice. 


Plus 

. . Pliers. 


Pan. 

. . Pan. 


Compass 

. . Compass. 


Scissors 

. . Scissors. 


Blowpipe. 

. . Blowpipe. 

63D 


. . Forcep. 


Plus 

. . Pliers. 


Bench vice 

. . Bench vice. 


Screw-driver 

. . Screw-driver. 


Pin-vice 

. . Pin-vice. 


Tool box. 

. . Tool box. 


Eye-glass. 

. . Eye glass. 


63E iK « 

VPl 

♦ft 

63F 

^1 

S'*! 

^tf^-'itin 
bf-Fi^m Ftffif 


. . Dice. 

. . Hair pencil. 

. . Dye pot. 

. . Knife. 

. . Scissors. 

. . Frying pan, 

, . Ladle. 

.. Tin. 

.. Weighing scale. 
. . Cover. 



Industry 

Code. 

No. 


APPENDIX 


Local names. 


English names. 


Pl4Ht5^ 

5imi 

Basket 

63G ^ 

Wooden-board 

Wooden-post 

Tumbler 

Iron 

Tub 

Tin 

63H ^ 

Pencil 

Stand 

Plate 

Clip 

Dark-room-lamp 

Screw-driver 

Plier. 

Magnifying glass 
Foot scale 
Hammer 
Haksaw 
Chisel 

Drill-machme 

Diamond 

63J 

sitPuil 

?rHi 

^t3| 

05^ 

Hammer, 

Saw 


. . Stirrer. 

, . Earthen pot. 

.. Tub. 

. . Busket. 

. . Oven. 

, . Wood. 

. . Wooden board. 

. . Wooden post. 

. . Tumbler. 

. . Iron. 

. . Tub. 

. . Tin. 

. . Hair pencil. 

. . Dye pot. 

. . Pencil 
. . Stand. 

. . Plate. 

.. Clip. 

. . Dark-room lamp. 

. . Screw-driver. 

. . Plier. 

. . Magnifying glass. 

. . Foot scale. 

. . Hammer. 

. . Haksaw. 

. . Chisel 
, . Drill machine. 

. , Glass cutter. 

. . Anvil. 

.. Vice. 

. . Chisel. 

. . Augur. 

... Plane. 

. . Axe. 

, . Iron drilling apparatus, 
. , Compass. 

. . Measuring tape, 

. . Hammer. 

Saw, 
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Industry 

Code 

Local names. 

English Names. 

No. 

63K 

*n 

. . Chopper. 

63N 

Testing meter 

. . Testing meter. 


Turning oscillator 

. . Turning oscillator. 


Solder iron 

. . Soldering iron. 


Line tester 

. . Idno tester. 


Electric heater. 

. . Electric heater. 


Converter 

. . Converter. 


Battery charger 

. . Battery charger. 


Screw-driver 

. . Screw driver. 


Vice 

. . Vice. 


Hammer. 

. . Hammer. 


Banda. 

. , Plane. 


Saw 

. . Saw. 


Drill. 

.. Drill. 


FHe 

. . File. 

630 

Pan 

. . Pan. 


Knife 

. . Knife. 


Scissors 

, , Scissors, 
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Name of the industry. 
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>r^ inoluding beddings and 80 80 100*00 


243 
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